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Precious 





If you are fortunate enough to have trees about your place, no doubt you have come to love 
them as living things. Tender métories of those who planted or have cared for them probably 
cluster around many if not all of your tree friends. 

Trees are no longer common of cheap, and you could not replace the fine old ones at any 
reasonable outlay —even if you could, the substitutes would not be the same to you; they would 
lack the associations that made the old ones so precious. 

Davey men and Davey methods can save your trees if there is anything at all left to work on. 
Many of the achievements of the Davey corps of tree surgeons are little less than marvelous-— 
healthy, heartv trees, that a few years ago were only shells, are living monuments to the effi- 
ciency of the Davey treatment, when properly applied. 


Has Given 
the World a 
New Profession 


John Davey 
the Father 
of Tree Surgery 





JOHN DAVEY 
The Father of Tree Surgéty 

Wonderful in its results, useful beyond calculation, and of the most int@resting character. John Davey first conceived 
the idea of tree surgery, and the methods which saved tens of thousands 0f America’s finest trees are the direct results of 
his genius. 

If you wish to save your trees, you need the services of tree surgeon’ who can give results. The Davey expert 
alone can thoroughly satisfy you. We are just now preparing a beautiful néW booklet. which will be a veritable delight 
to the tree lover, fully explaining our work. [ts cost is too great to perm't promiscuous distribution, but if you have trees 
and are interested in their preservation, we shall be glad to mail you a copy Without charge. Send us your name and 
address today, for prompt attention addressing Desk 13. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., Inc. 
(Operating Davey’s School of Practical Forestry) 
Main Office: KENT, OHIO Eastern Office: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
“The Home of Tree Surgery” Address Nearest Office 
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Bobbink @ Atkins’ 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products 


For Early Autumn Planting 


ZVERGREENS AND CONIFERS—have become a garden necessity. Every lawn, even of highly developed 
beauty, can be made more beautiful by their proper use. We have many acres planted with beautiful 
Evergreens of all the hardiest and choicest kinds. Our Evergreens are well cultivated, and can be 
dug with a ball of roots and earth. 

POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES—ready for immediate planting; a large quantity of all the finest and most 
profitable varieties. A special list will be mailed by request. Order at once and avoid disappointment. 
HARDY TRAILING VINES AND CLIMBERS IN POTS—for every place and purpose; can be planted at any 

time. Price list mailed on application. 

HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS—in every variety for old-fashioned flower gardens and borders. 

PAEONIAS—have gained and are holding popular favor. Blooming in earl, . Spring, the roots should be 
planted in early Autumn. 

BULBS—We import many tons of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other kinds from Holland; also quan- 
tities of Japanese, French, and English Bulbs. If interested, ask for our Autumn Bulb Catalogue. 

BOXWOOD—Never in the history of the Nursery business has such a magnificent collection of Boxwood been 
offered to lovers of beautiful plants. We have thousands in every shape and size. 

LAWN GRASS SEED—Our Rutherford Park Mixture still remafns unequaled. 

OUR NURSERY PRODUCTS will give permanent satisfaction to purchasers, because they possess the stand- 
ard of quality created by the highest grade of cultivation. 

Our ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE No. 50 will tell you about the above and all other products for 
Lawns and Gardens. Write for it. 

A VISIT TO OUR NURSERY will always prove of interest. 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS 
Rutherford, N. J. 














POWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury, Mass, 


Preparatory Course in 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


Ghe 
Pennsylvania State 
College 


A THOROUGH undergraduate course 





in technical forestry, preparing men 
for all lines of professional and || 
applied forestry. | 
Special attention is given to practical |) 
field work in forest measurements, forest 
nursery work and the management of 
timber lands. Within four miles there is a 
State Forest Reserve of several thousand 
acres upon which the College has the privi- 
lege of carrying on study and demonstration 
in forestry. This gives unexcelled facility 
for practical work in connection with Col- 
lege work of high grade. 
For information regarding entrance re- | 
quirements, expenses, etc., address 





~ 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY Leading to Biltmore and College Courses in the 


|f¥ Subject. 
SUMMER CLASS opens July 7. Also TUTORING in 
mathematics, etc. 


State College, Pa. 
} F. B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) 
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For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY 


FOREST MENSURATION. By HENRY SoLon Graves, M.A. 
A complete text book of this important subject and the 
first written for American Foresters. It deals with the 
determination of the volume of log, tree, or stand, and 
with the study of increments and yields. Price, $4.00 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By B. E. FERNow. 
This volume treats of forests and forestry from the 
standpoint of political economy, and is designed to fur- 
nish a trustworthy basis for formulating public policy. 


rice, $1.50 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By Fiuisert RorTsH. 
An outline of the general principles of forestry, written 


in simple, non-technical language, designed particularly 
for the beginner. Price, $1.10 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY, FOR BEGINNERS IN FOR- 
ESTRY, AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS, AND WOOD- 
LAND OWNERS. By JoHN GriFrForD. A good general 
deseription of the principles of forestry with enough 
technical information to prepare the beginner. 

Price, $1.40 

ae pe OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 
By J. E. DerepaucH. The first authoritative work of its 
kind yet issued, and one which will commend itself alike 
to the timber owner, lumbermar, lumber manufacturer, 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume 


FOREST PLANTING. By H. NicHotas JarkcHow. An il- 
lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de- 


nuded woodland. rice, $1.50 
FORESTRY. (Schwappach.) An English translation of 
‘‘Forstwissenschaft.’’ Price, 70c 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 


FENCES. By E. P. Powe. A treatise on the plant- 
ing, growth and management of hedges with informa- 
tion concerning windbreaks and shelters. Price, 70c 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. By 
ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, expository in its char- 
acter, is written in a style intended for the general 
reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 
forests forestry. Price, $2.00 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By ANDREW S. FULLER. A 
treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation, 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, and 
notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. rice, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. By Samouet B. 
GREEN. Prepared especially for students in elementary 
forestry and for the general reader who wishes to se- 
cure a general idea of forestry in North America. 

Price, $1.50 


SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. By 
ALFRED GavT. Illustrated from photographs by Frank 
Surcurrre. This is a new volume in the English Country 
Life Library. Advice regarding selection and manage- 
ment to get satisfactory effects under adverse influence 
of closeness to seashore. Price, $1.75 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. By C. A. ScHENCK. Describes 
methods here and abroad to bring the most profit from 
all investments made in woodlands. Price, $1.25 


FOREST 2 a By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats 
conditions in U. S. from mathematical and practical 
standpoint. Price, $1.25 


FOREST UTILIZATION. By C. A. SoH=ENOK. First treatise 
on this in U. S. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling, 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all industries 
obtaining raw material from American forests. 

Price, $1.25 

BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLVICULTURE. By C. A. 
ScHunckK. Written from author’s long experience as for- 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where sylviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time than any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
parent from year to year. Price, $2.50 

FOREST FINANCE. By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats of the 
financial side of forestry, dealing with the scientific and 
practical development of forest finance, viewing forestry 
as an investment. Price, $1.25 





PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, THE. By Girrorp PIN- 
cHoT. A pamphlet containing an address on that sub- 
ject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; alsoan address by Mr. Over- 
ton W. Price, on “Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,’’ and a list of reference publications for 
students. Price, 25c 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. Forses. An 
authoritative volume on English forest methods from the 
pen of a well known forester, that should prove of in- 
terest to Americans. Price, $3.50 

FORSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Schwappach.) Price, 60c 


MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich.) Five volumes, com- 
plete, or separately, as follows (price, complete, $18.80); 


Vol. I. FORESTRY POLICY IN THE BRITISH EM- 

PIRE.’ Price, $2.40 
Vol. II. ‘“SYLVICULTURE.”’ Price, $3.20 
Vol. III. “FOREST MANAGEMENT.” Price, $3.60 
Vol. Lg “FOREST PROTECTION.”’ Price, $4.80 
Vol. V. “FOREST UTILIZATION.” Price, $4.80 


This is tg inn the most authoritative work that has 
been issued on the technical side of forestry, translated 
from the German. 


WOOD. By G. S. Bovuntcmr. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. Price, 4 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Bovutcmr. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy in every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrographic illustrations of sections of woods, 
Three volumes. e, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT. 
A volume that presents in convenient form and with ex- 
cellent illustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written in a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 
species any particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00 


AMERICAN WOODS. By Romeyn B. HovucH. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with aetual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
verse, and tangential. Issued in ten parts, per part 

Price, $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. 8. 
AND CANADA, EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By RoMgEyN B. HovucGaH. Pictorial description ‘see1} jo 
Two pages to each species; photo-engravings of trunk, 
leaves, flowers or fruit, section of wood, and map of dis- 
tribution, with botanical description, and brief other in- 
formation. 

Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half morocco, $10.00 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. CHAPMAN. This 
is an excellent key to the flora of the — » Sone 
and accurate in its scope. rice, $4.00 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
Horace McFaRLanp. A handsome volume, copiously 1l- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. Price, $1.75 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An understanding 
of the way in whieh a tree grows is of prime importance 
to the forester, and the matter here presented is accurate 
and authoritative. rice, $1.00 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARAC1'ER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHARLES HENRY Snow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, etc., 
in a popular style. A host of concise information is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one, Price, $3.56 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
af 1417 G Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by CONSERVATION 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A key to the 
flora of the northeastern states, and the most authorita- 
tive publication of its nature. Seventh Edition. 

Price, Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
Tourist’s Edition, flexible leather, $3.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. Dame and Henry 
Brooks. This book is a small volume which can be 
easily put in the pocket and carried in the woods, and at 
the same time is the best guide to the identification of 
our New England trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. Price, $1.50 


TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sargent. The most 
thorough and authoritative publication yet issued, and a 
standard work. The matter is issued in parts, of which 
there are three already published. Price, per part, $5.00 





TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN UNITED STATES. By H. E. ParxkuHourst. In 
this book the author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States in a popular way, 
the book being designed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. To these it will appeal as a val- 
uable guide to a familiarity with the salient character- 
istics of trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 


TREES. A handbook of forest botany for the woodlands 


and the laboratory. By H. MarsHaLL Warp. Vol. I, 
Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be added, on 


Habit and conformation of 
rice, per volume, $1.50 


Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, 
the tree as a whole. 


PARTICULAR SPECIES AND LOCALITIES 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, THE. By JoHN Morr. 
No other person is so well fitted to write of the moun- 
tains of California as John Muir, and the volume pre- 
sented here describes not only the mountains themselves, 
but the trees that clothe them and the wild life which 
they harbor. rice, $1.85 











OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By Joun Moir. 
te learn about the glaciers, mountain peaks, canyons, 
and great waterfalls of the West; of the habits of ani- 
mals from the squirrel to the moose; plant life from the 
big trees to the wild flowers—in fact be brought face 
to face with nature’s works, this is the book. 

Price, $1.85 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. Emerson. 
Two volumes. Plain cloth edition has 148 plates. The 
colored edition has 36 of these in colors. 

Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. By 
G. P. MarsH. A Revision of Man and Nature. De- 
scribes changes in the face of the earth caused by man, 
including desolation of various countries, once thickly 
inhabited, by removal of forests. Shows importance of 
maintaining natural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 


THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST. A Silvical 
Study. By G. FREDERICK ScHwarz. This is a study 
of the life history of this important forest tree. In- 
tended primarily for foresters and forest students; also 
for owners and managers of pine timber lands. Deals 
with the preference or dislike of the species for par- 
tleular conditions of soil, climate, and environment. 
Illustrations and six tables. Price, $1.25 


THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSATONIC VAL- 
LEY TO CONNECTICUT. By G. F. Scuwarz. Illus- 
trated study of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35c 


IMPORT ATIONS 


BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. By the 
EaRL oF ANNESLEY. A description of some of the rarer 
English trees, shrubs, and vines, illustrated copiously. 


rice, $12.00 
ropzets 


If you want 


P; 
OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABI- 
TS. By THoMas W. Wesser. This volume is an 
account of the author’s life in India during the period 
shortly after 1857. It contains a vivid description of the 
country, its people, customs, etc., with some description 
of its forests and timber wealth. Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By F. H. 
NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete work on 
the subject which has yet been published, by the head 
of the Government’s irrigation work. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FARMING. By L. M. Witcox. A newly 
revised edition of one of the standard works on irriga- 
tien. The principal chapters treat very fully of irriga- 
tion, its application, etc.,. and the volume is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. Price, $1.00 


IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. By F. H. Kina. While 
most of the existing books on these subjects have been 
written from engineering or legal standpoints, this one 
presents in a broad, yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of culture by irri- 
gation and drainage. Price, $1.50 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. By Etwoop Mmap. A 
discussion of the economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West, by the 
Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.25 


LAND DRAINAGE. By MaNnty Mizzs. A handbook for 
farmers on the principles and practise of draining, giv- 
ing the results of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains, Price, $1.00 


LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, THE. By Mrs. Mary AUSTIN. 
A nature book of the highest type. The volume is made 
up of a series of sketches of the human, animal, 4nd 
plant life found in the region of the Mohave desert, 
Death Valley, and the Sierras, much of which the aver- 
age person is likely to consider almost devoid of living 
things. Price, $2.00 





IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. By Epwarp 
WEGMANN. This volume includes an authoritative discus 
sion of the constructive work involved and the principal 
forms of construction. Masonry, rock-fill, and timber 
dams are discussed extensively. Price, $6.00 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS. By B. F. THomas and 
D. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the methods 
employed for improving streams for open navigation and 
for navigation by means of locks and dams. 

Price, $6.50 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. By Hersert M. WILson. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s popular work, 
and the revision and enlargement which it has under- 
gone, places it at the forefront of text books on the sub- 
ject for American students. Price, $4.00 


ENGINEERING FOR LAND DRAINAGE. By C. G. E:- 
tiott. A manual for laying out and constructing drains 
for the improvement of agricultural lands. Price, $.150 


| RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION, WATERPOWER, AND 


DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. By Jamus Dix SCHUYLER. 
An account of various types of dams and the methods 
and plans of their construction, together with a discus- 
sion of the available water-supply for irrigation in va- 
rious sections of arid Amesica, distribution, application. 
and use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of slit, etc. Price, $5.00 


WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By A. Prescott 
FoLtwetyv. A treatise on the designing, construction and 
maintenance of water-supply systems, both city and irri- 
gation. Price, $4.00 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVA TION 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 3f 














For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WATER POWER. By JoszurpH P. FarizEetut. An outline 
of the development and application of the energy of 
flowing water. Price, $5.00 


CONCRETE, PLAIN AND REINFORCED. By YFRxEpgRIcK 
W. Tarytor and Sanrorp E. THompson. Designed for 
practicing engineers and contractors; text and reference 
book for students. Discusses materials, processes, and 
applications of concrete in construction and _ specifica- 
tions. Price, $5.00 


HYDRAULICS. By MANSFIELD MUERRIMAN. Purpose of 
book is to keep abreast of modern progress, and present 
subject with conciseness and clearness. Gives general 
principles and discusses flow of water through various 
kinds of openings and channels. Historical notes and 
references. Price, $5.00 





FOUNDATIONS. By W. M. Patron. A practical treatise 
explaining fully the principles involved. Numerous de- 
scriptions of important modern structures are given in 
sufficient detail. Includes articles on use of concrete in 
foundations. Price, $5.00 

MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. By Ina O. Baxkzr. Con- 
tains results of a great number of experiments, and a 
large amount of practical data on cost of masonry, pile 
driving, foundations, culverts, etc., and 97 tables to 
facilitate estimating. Price, $5.00 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. By ALBERT W. Bust and 
CHagtes S. Hitt. A treatise for designing and con- 
structing engineers, governed by American practice and 
conditions. Theoretical discussions omitted, and _ re- 
placed by practical working fermulas, examples of 
representative structures, and records of practice. 

Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION. By Warmer B. Harpse. An important treatise on a sub- 
ject regarding which the interest is great and the information scarce. Is intended to aid in the establishment and 


conduct of wood distilling enterprises on a business basis. 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION. By SaMuEL 
M. Rowg. Intended as a complete practical guide for 
the operator of a preservation plant, with hints on 
construction thereof. Price, $4.00 

IN FOREST LAND. By Dovucias MaLLocH. The humor, 
sentiment, and philosophy of the lumber business inter- 
preted by the ‘“‘Lumberman Poet.’’ A kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain. Illus- 
trated in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, $1.25 


THE GARDEN 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By many Experts. 
In text, practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, 
beautiful. Price, $1.20 

FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By G. A. 
WooLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both in the 
garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 

LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By Lronakp Bar- 
RON. For the first time the subject of lawn seed mix- 
tures is set forth and explained. 32 photographs. 

Price, $1.20 

HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. By H. D. Hem- 
EBNWaY. This suggestive little book is a practical man- 
ual of school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and 
supplies the first adequate work of the sort in this 
country. There are to-day a hundred thousand school 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the _ recent 
movement in America has been most rapid. This vol- 
ume is based on actual experience (the author is an 
authority and director of the Hartford School of Hor- 
ticulture). Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN. By. 8S. W. 
Fuierouer. An eminently practical work on the sub- 
ject of fruits for the home. With 182 photographic 
illustrations by the author. Price, $2.25 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. A charming and 
a practical book by experts on every branch of the 
subject. More than 200 beautiful photographs. 

Price, $1.75 

HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By EpiTH 
L. FuLuseTon. The only adequate book on the home 
vegetable garden. 250 photographs by H. B. Fullerton. 

Price, $2.20 

ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. By THoMass 
H. Mawson. Third edition of this standard; out of 
print for a year, and now reissued in revised form. 
Over 100 plans and details of gardens. Methods em- 
ployed by successful designers carefully analysed. 
Characteristic sites in typical districts described and 
pictured. Price, $15.00 


THE HOME AND FARM 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By CHarizs Epw. Hoopmr A 
Practical manual of house building, absolutely invalua- 
ble to every one with a country place. It covers every 
branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden 
and its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 
880 photographs and plans. Price, $3.30 


THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By Botton Halu. De- 
scription of what can be accomplished on a small place 
the way of gardeni home-making, and addition 

to financial resources. Were it not for the unimpeach- 
able authorities quoted, its statements as to the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘Little Lands’’ for a living would 
seem fanciful. Price, $1.85 





| 
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Price, $3.00 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. Mow- 
BRay (‘‘J. P. M.’’). This delightful story showed its 
universal appeal when published serially, and the vol- 
ume amply carries out the intention of the author. 
Besides its practical interest for the thousands of city 
dwellers who have dreamed of having a country home, 
the story is one of such reality, humor, and interest 
as to ensure it the widest circulation in book form. 
Elaborately decorated. $1.65 


| THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. By CHaRrizs L. 


GoopricH. No one interested in farming, old or young, 
can fail to appreciate this book, for it really gives 
the fundamental knowledge of how to conduct a farm 
with the least expense and the largest return. There 
are 63 full pa of helpful illustrations. The price 
is extremely low for a work of such value. 63 pages 
of photographs. Price, $1.10 


NATURE BOOKS 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Davip Stare 
Jorgpan and B. W. Everpmann. Fills a long-felt need 
in popular scientific works, being a full account of the 
life-histories and methods of capture of North Amert- 
can food and game fishes. The only book in existence 
which will enable the amateur readily to identify spe- 
cies new to him. With 10 Mthographed color plates, 
100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. Price, $4.40 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By CiarRencs M. WEED. This 
volume is a sort of personal acquaintance with the 
lives of the more common butterflies, moths, grasshop- 
pers, files, and so on, the sert of fascinating details of 
these insect existences which make the reader want to 
go out and study these every-day marvels for himeelf. 
150 photographic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary Rocsres Mituze. A brook 
is one of the most living and companionable features of 
the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
nature lovers, realize what an endlessly interesting study 
its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is a fas- 
cinating subject which the author (well known as a 
teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the Nature 
Study Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 
16 photographs. Price, $1.50 


OUTDOORS. A Book of the Woods, Fields, and Marsb- 
lands. By Ernest MoGarrsy. Papers on out of doors, 
showing a love of nature and keenness of observation 
and power and beauty of description rarely surpassed. 

Price, $1.25 


NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. Rapciyrrs Duva- 
mors. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in the new movement 
of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flowers, etc. 
His works brought him so many requests for infor- 
mation, that he has set down here a full and detailed 
account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to 
questions of lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping”’ 
shy birds and animals in their native haunts, every step 
is explained so simply as to be easily comprehended, 
even by the beginner. 53 photographic illustrations. 

Price, $1.50 
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Pike National Forest 
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For further particulars apply to 


Professor WALTER J, MORRILL 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 











Biltmore Forest 
School 


Biltmore, N. C. 


Theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in all branches of applied for- 
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The course comprises eighteen 
months; twelve consecutive months 
of lectures and field work, and six 
months of practical experience. 

Object lessons within the mountain 
estate of George W. Vanderbilt, com- 
prising 120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895. 
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Lumber Prices 


and Your Timber Lands 





Are you getting the utmost profits from your timber-lands ? 
For the last 10 years lumber prices have been gradually rising. 


Haphazard 


cutting with no thought of the future needs, has devastated the country’s wide 


forests. The end is in sight. 
increasing in value. 


And every acre of timber-land you own is yearly 


But are you getting the benefit of that increase? 


Let Our Experts Help You 


If you cut all the timber now, you lose the 
future profits. Yet the only way to insure the 
future profits is to give the growing forest the 
best of scientific care. For timber, like any 
other crop, needs care of the right sort. 

And that is what we offer—the service of 
expert, practical foresters—graduates of the 
country’s foremost schools—in caring for your 
forests. 

Let us develop your timber-lands for you. 
Let us send one of our expert foresters to 
inspect your lands. On his report to us, we 
will outline the way to develop the forest to 
the best advantage. 

What We Do for You 

We will prepare a working-plan for you to 
follow. We will tell your what to cut, so that 
the other trees may develop more perfectly; 
what to leave—its value; how to safeguard 
the forest against fire; how to develop it, and 
what its future value will be. 

See what service such as we offer means 
to you. 

In Switzerland, forests not half so rich in 
possibilities as our American timber-lands have 
paid profits yearly of $3 per acre. In France, 
the average yearly net returns per acre are $5. 


In Germany, carefully cultivated forests yield 
the owners from $5 to $7 an acre yearly. 
We Act as Your Agents 

Yet we do more than that. If you wish, we 
will take entire charge of the development of 
your timber-lands—superintending the cutting, 
selling the timber to lumbermen, etc. 

And here we can be of the utmost service 
to you. For we know the markets perfectly. 
We can get you the best prices—see that the 
lumbermen live up to your contracts—and in- 
sure your getting all the timber is worth. And 
usually the marketable lumber we cut in im- 
proving the forest will more than pay for our 
services—pay you profits besides. 

Write Us To-day 

Each tract of timber-land offers a problem 
that must be solved in its own way. There- 
fore, we can tell you little of the actual results 
we can accomplish until we have investigated 
your lands. 

But write us to-day. Ask us to send one 
of our foresters to investigate. The cost is 
slight. Yet it means much to you. 

For your own sake, write us to-day. Ask 
what we can do for you. Ask us to send a 
man. It is simply a business proposition—are 
you getting all you can from your timber- 
lands? Our experts will tell you. 
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The cost of thinning this forest was more than paid for by the marketable products removed 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—CURTIS GUILD, Jr. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has over 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. From its organization it has been the tireless friend of the 
forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use,.and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
cbject and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen, 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, CoNsERVATION, the magazine of authority in its special 
field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to CONSERVATION, are as fol- 
lows: Annual—For Annual Members, $2; for Sustaining Mem- 
bers, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for Life 
Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000. Of the above amount, $1 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
CONSERVATION. 

Otto LUEBKERT, Secretary, 


The American Forestry Association. 


Membership in the Association coincides with the calendar year 
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HOME-BUILDING FOR THE NATION 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT, United States Forester, and Chairman 


National Conservation Commission * 


HE most valuable citizen of this 

or any other country is the man 

who owns the land from which 
he makes his living. No other man 
has such a stake in the country. No 
other man lends such steadiness and 
stability to our national life. There- 
fore, no other question concerns us 
more intimately than the question of 
homes. Permanent homes for our- 
selves, our children, and our Nation— 
this is the central problem. The policy 
of national irrigation is of value to the 
United States in very many ways, but 
the greatest of all is this, that national 
irrigation multiplies the men who own 
the land from which they make their 
living. The old saying, “Who ever 
heard of a man shouldering his gun to 
fight for his boarding-house?” reflects 
this great truth, that no man is so 
ready to defend his country, not only 
with arms, but with his vote, and his 
contribution to public opinion, as the 


man with a permanent stake in it—as.° 





the man who owns the land from which 
he makes his living. 

Our country began as a nation of 
farmers. During the periods that gave 
it its character, when our independ- 
ence was won and when our Union 
was preserved, we were preeminently a 
nation of farmers. We cannot, and we 
ought not, to continue exclusively, or 
even chiefly, an agricultural country, 
because one man can_ raise food 
enough for many. But the farmer who 
owns his land is still the backbone of 
this Nation; and one of the things we 
want most is more of him. 

The man on the farm is valuable to 
the Nation, like any other citizen, just 
in proportion to his intelligence, char- 
acter, ability, and patriotism; but, un- 
like the other citizens, also in propor- 
tion to his attachment to the soil. That 
is the principal spring of his steadi- 
ness, his sanity, his simplicity and di- 
rectness, and many of his other desir- 


*Delivered before the National Irrigation Congress at Spokane, Wash., on August 10, 1909. 
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Undeveloped Water-power in Stevens County, Washington 


able qualities. He is the first of home- 
makers. 

The nation that will lead the world 
will be a nation of homes. The object 
of the great conservation movement is 
just this, to make our country a per- 
manent and prosperous home for our- 
selves and for our children, and for 
our children’s children, and it is a task 
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that is worth the best thought and ef- 
fort of any and all of us. 

To achieve this or any .other great 
result, straight thinking and strong ac- 
tion are necessary, and the straight 
thinking comes first. To make this 
country what we need to have it, we 
must think clearly and directly about 
our problems, and, above all, we must 
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HOME-BUILDING FOR THE NATION 


understand what the real problems are. 
The great things are few and simple, 
but they are too often hidden by false 
issues, and conventional, unreal think- 
ing. The easiest way to hide a real 
issue always has been, and always will 
be, to replace it with a false one. 

The first thing we need in this coun- 
try, as President Roosevelt so well set 
forth in that great message which told 
what he had been trying to do for the 
American people, is equality of oppor- 
tunity for every citizen. No man 
should have less, and no man ought to 
ask for any more. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is the real object of our laws 
and institutions. Our institutions and 
our laws are not valuable in them- 
selves. They are valuable only because 
they secure equality of opportunity -for 
happiness and welfare for our citizens. 
An institution or a law is a means, not 
an end—a means to be used for the 
public good ; to be modified for the pub- 
lic good, and to be interpreted for the 
public good. One of the great reasons 
why President Roosevelt's administra- 
tion was of such enormous value to the 
plain American was that he understood 
what St. Paul meant when he said: 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ To follow blindly the letter of 
the law, or the form of an institution, 
without intelligent regard both for its 
spirit and for the public welfare, is very 
nearly as dangerous as to disregard the 
law altogether. What we need is the 
use of the law for the public good, and 
the construction of it for the public 
welfare. 

It goes without saying that the law 
is supreme and must be obeyed. Our 
civilization rests on obedience to law. 
But the law is not absolute. It re- 
quires to be construed. Rigid con- 
struction of the law works, and must 
work, in the vast majority of cases, for 
the benefit of the men who can hire 
the best lawyers and who have the 
sources of influence in lawmaking at 
their command. Strict construction 
necessarily favors the great interests as 
against the people, and in the long run 
cannot do otherwise. Wise execution 


of the law must consider what the law 
ought to accomplish for the general 
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The great oppressive trusts ex- 
ist because of subservient lawmakers 
and adroit legal constructions. Here 
is the central stronghold of the money 
power in the everlasting conflict of the 
few to grab, and the many to keep or 
win the rights they were born with. 
Legal technicalities seldom help the 
people. The people, not the law, should 
have the benefit of every doubt. 
Equality of opportunity, a square 
deal for every man, the protection of 
the citizen against the great concen- 
trations of capital, the intelligent use 
of laws and institutions for the public 
good, and the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, not for the trusts, but 
for the people ; these are real issues and 
real problems. Upon such things as 
these the perpetuity of this country as 
a nation of homes really depends. We 
are coming to see that the simple things 
are the things to work for. More than 
that, we are coming to see that the 
plain American citizen is the man to 
work for. The imagination is stag- 
gered by the magnitude of the prize 
for which we work. If we succeed, 
there will exist upon this continent a 
sane, strong people, living through the 
centuries in a land subdued and con- 
trolled for the service of the people, its 
rightful masters; owned by the many 
and not by the few. If we fail, the 
great interests, increasing their control 
of our natural resources, will thereby 
control the country more and more, and 
the rights of the people will fade into 
the privileges of concentrated wealth. 
There could be no better illustration 
of the eager, rapid, unwearied absorp- 
tion by capital of the rights which be- 
long to all the people than the water- 
power trust, not yet formed, but in 
rapid process of formation. This state- 
ment is true, but not unchallenged. We 
are met at every turn by the indignant 
denial of the water-power interests. 
They tell us that there is no community 
of interest among them, and yet they 
appear year after year at these con- 
gresses by their paid attorneys, asking 
for your influence to help them remove 
the few remaining obstacles to their 
perpetual and complete absorption of 
the remaining water-powers. They tell 


good. 
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us it has no significance that the Gen- 
eral Electric interests are acquiring 
great groups of water-powers in va- 
rious parts of the United States, and 


dominating the power market in the re- . 


gion of each group. And_ whoever 
dominates power, dominates all indus- 
try. Have you ever seen a few drops 
of oil scattered on the water spreading 
until they formed a continuous film, 
which put an end at once to all agita- 
tion on the surface? The time for us 
to agitate this question is now, before 
the separate circles of centralized con- 
trol spread into the uniform, unbroken, 
nation-wide covering of a single gi- 
gantic trust. _ There will be little chance 
for mere agitation after that. No man 
at all familiar with the situation can 
doubt that the time for effective protest 
is very short. If we do not use it to 
protect ourselves now, we may be very 
sure that the trust will give hereafter 
small consideration to the welfare of 
the average citizen when in conflict 
with its own. 

The man who really counts is the 
plain American citizen. This is the 
man for whom the Roosevelt policies 
were created, and his welfare is the end 


FOR THE 





NATION 
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to which the Roosevelt policies lead. 
As a nation, we are fortunate at this 
time in this fact above all others, that 
the great man who gave his name to 
these policies has for his successor an- 
other great President whose adminis- 
tration is most solemnly pledged to the 
support of them. 

[ stand for the Roosevelt policies be- 
cause they set the common good of all 
of us above the private gain of some 
of us; because they recognize the live- 
lihood of the small man as more im- 
portant to the Nation than the profit 
of the big man; because they oppose 
all useless waste at present at the cost 
of robbing the future; because they de- 
mand the complete, sane, and orderly 
development of all our natural re- 
sources, not forgetting our rivers; be- 
cause they insist upon equality of op- 
portunity and denounce monopoly and 
special privileges; because, discarding 
false issues, they deal directly with the 
vital questions that really make a dif- 
ference with the welfare of us all— 
and most of all, because in them the 
plain American always an: everywhere 
holds the first place. And I propose 
to stand for them while | have the 
strength to stand for anything. 



































President Roosevelt's Acknowledgments 


to Mr. Gifford Pinchot 


“We have been doing every- 
thing in our power to prevent 
fraud upon the public land.... 
So much for what we are 
trying to do in utilizing our 
public lands for the public; in 
securing the use of the water, 
the forage, the coal, and the 
timber for the public, In all 
four movements my chief 
adviser, and the man first to 
suggest to me the courses 
which have actually proved 
so beneficial, was Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, the Chief of the Na- 
tional Forest Service. Mr. 
Pinchot also suggested to me 
a movement supplementary 
to all of these movements; 
one which will itself lead the 
way in the general move- 
ment which he represents 
and with which he is actively 
identified, for the conserva- 
tion of all our natural re- 
sources, This was the ap- 
pointment of the Inland 
Waterways Commission,.”— 
Address of President Roose- 
velt before the National Edi- 
torial Association at James- 
town, Va, June 10, 1907, at 
2 p.m. 


“All these various uses of 
our natural resources are so 
closely connected that they 
should be coordinated, and 
should be treated as part of 
one coherent plan and not 
in haphazard and piecemeal 
fashion, It is largely because 
of this that I appointed the 
Waterways Commission last 
year, ... The reason this 
meeting takes place is because 
we had that Waterways 
Commission last year.... 
Especial credit is due to the 
initiative, the energy, the de- 
votion to duty, and the far- 
sightedness of Gifford Pin- 
chot (Great Applause), to 
whom we owe so much of 
the progress we have already 
made in handling this mat- 
ter of the coordination and 
conservation of natural re- 
sources, If it had not been 
for him, this Convention 
neither would nor could 
have been called."—President 
Roosevelt in his opening ad- 
dress to the Conference of 
the Governors of the United 
States, White House, May 13, 
1908, 
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James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture 


THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION SITUATION 


By FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL, Director of the 


United States Reclamation Service * 


irrigation is that homes are being 

provided for thousands of self- 
supporting citizens at no cost to the 
taxpayer. Seven years have elapsed 
since the passage of the Reclamation 
Act. Under its operation irrigation 
works have been built in_ thirteen 
western states and two territories by 
which waters are conserved and dis- 
tributed and nearly 700,000 acres al- 
ready brought under irrigation, with 
returns to the fund amounting already 


’ | ‘HE present situation in national 


*Delivered before the National Irrigation 


to over $1,000,000. The success ob- 
tained may be said to justify the hopes 
of the most enthusiastic of the early 
advocates of the Reclamation Act. 

The law signed by President Roose- 
velt on June 17, 1902, known as the 
Reclamation Act, is, perhaps, the most 
prominent of the statutes dealing di- 
rectly with the conservation of natural 
resources and with the utilization of 
these in creating opportunities for a 
a large body of citizens to own land in 
small quantities sufficient for the sup- 


Congress at Spokane, Wash., on August 9, 1909. 
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port of a family. To quote a well-worn 
phrase, its object is to put “the land- 
less man on the manless land,” and to 
enable his family to prosper by the use 
of waters which otherwise flow to waste 
or are destructive of human life and 
property. The land which otherwise 
is valueless becomes highly productive 
through the intelligent application of 
the water thus conserved, and through 
the labor of the man who otherwise 
might be unable to employ his energies 
for the best good of his family and of 
the commonwealth. 

The Nation is concerned in this work, 
not only because of the resulting in- 
ternal development, but also because of 
the improvement in citizenship and in 
stability of American institutions. The 
nomadic herdsman, the restless miner 
and the wandering laborer add little to 
the strength or safety of the com- 
munity, but let one of these men _be- 
come attached to the soil; let him own a 
small farm which is sufficiently produc- 
tive to furnish his family with needed 
subsistence and comforts, and he be- 
comes a citizen who can be depended 
upon, in season and out of season, to 
preserve those institutions which we 
most highly prize. 

This result of adding to the pro- 
ductive area of the country and the 
building up of the highest type of citi- 
zenship is brought by the expenditure 
of a fund not created by direct taxa- 
tion nor taken from the pockets of 
other farmers. The fund is derived 
from the proceeds of the disposal of 
public lands acquired a century or less 
ago and which have been considered al- 
most valueless. These funds are ex- 
pended in the construction of reservoirs 
and canals, the water from which is not 
given away, but is sold at a rate suffi- 
cient to repay the cost and to maintain 
the fund undiminished. ’ 

While the Government has _ utilized 
this fund in making homes in localities 
where otherwise this would not have 
been done, private capital has also made 
great advances, and possibly at present 
five or ten times as large an investment 
in the aggregate is being made by cor- 
porations in building irrigation works 
as is being invested by the Government. 


Much of this investment, however, has 
been made possible, or at least has 
been stimulated by the Government 
work. The fact that the National Gov- 
ernment has deemed it wise to take up 
the matter has been one of the strongest 
arguments appealing to capitalists to do 
likewise. 

There is no competition as between 
national and private funds, but rather 
an attempt at all times on the part of 
the Government to stimulate legitimate 
enterprise through obtaining facts upon 
which investments might be safely 
made, and to avoid taking up such work 
as could be handled successfully by 
others. Looking back, it now seems 
probable that if the Government had 
not begun work in each of the western 
states, many of the enterprises now suc- 
cessful under private auspices would 
not have been taken up; but, on the 
other hand, some of the enterprises on 
which the Government is now engaged, 
if left dormant for several years, would 
have been entered upon by private 
capital. 

The reclamation fund has been larger 
than was expected, upward of $5§2,- 
000,c00 being available to December, 
1909, this being twice as much as was 
foreseen. There have been laid out sys- 
tems which involve the ultimate rec- 
lamation of several million acres. Large 
works, whose magnitude is such that 
they have been passed over by private 
and corporate enterprise, have been 
built. In all, it may be stated that in 
round numbers there were ready for 
irrigation at the beginning of the irri- 
gation season of the present year over 
5,000 farms, with an-aggregate acreage 
of 700,000 acres. 

Storage of flood waters had been 
created and in actual use to the extent 
of 1,000,000 acre-feet. Canals an: 
ditches were ready for use of an aggre- 
gate length of more than 3,000 miles. 
Fifty-eight tunnels had been built of 
a length of 85,000 feet. Many thou- 
sands of smaller structures, such as 
headgates, flumes, bridges, and turn- 
outs, were completed ; a thousand miles 
of telephone in operation, and yardages 
of earth moved comparable to that han- 
dled in the same time at Panama. 














Minidoka Dam, Nearly Closing the Snake River, Idaho 








Field of Irrigated Lettuce, Sanford, Fla. 
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More than all this showing of material 
progress are the excellent results accom- 
plished in carrying out the purpose of 
the act, namely, the making of oppor- 
tunities for homes. The wise provi- 
sion of the law restricting acreage has 
been enforced, and there is a_ well 
marked beneficial result in the subdi- 
vision of large areas of irrigable land 
and the placing of this in the hands 
of men competent to successfully cultt- 
vate the soil and make permanent 
homes. The speculative element has 
been largely absent. 

The works now in hand will require 
all of the reclamation fund for several 
years. Each large work is completed 
to a point where it has made possible 
hundreds of, homes, and where returns 
are coming to the fund, but it has nu- 
merous ramifications or divisions, each 
of which requires considerable more 
money for completion. There is no lack 
of work when these are finished. The 
opportunities for further conservation 
of the waste waters are almost unlim- 
ited. 

The main intent of the Reclamation 
Act in bringing about beneficial results 
to the multitude frequently puts the in- 
dividual to annoyance and expense. 
The requirements of residence on the 
land, or in the neighborhood is freely 
criticized as involving unnecessary 
hardship, and yet this is one of the re- 
quirements which the majority of Con- 
gress considered as being an essential 
condition for the advancement of Fed- 
eral funds. 

The slowness of the work is also crit- 
icised and it has come to be a ma‘ter 
of general remark that the Government 
is always slow. This, like many tru- 
isms, is a statement which does not 
stand close analysis. There are few 
corporations which have accomplished 
with the funds available as much as has 
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been carried on by the Reciamation 
Service. The people are impa- 
tient for all the improvements to be 
carried on at once, forgetting that rev- 
enues are not sufficient. ” 

The successful handling of the rec- 
lamation fund probably requires as 
much, if not more, skill and patience 
than in any industrial enterprise. On 
the one hand are the settlers clamoring 
for immediate results; on the other 
hand are engineering problems and 
complications of vested rights to water 
and difficult rights of way, with defec- 
tive land titles, all of which must be 
patiently worked out under very exact- 
ing regulations. 

The Federal employee is regarded by 
all as a proper target; when joined 
with this is the fact that the man in 
control of the ditch is, as a matter of 
course, regarded by every one as re- 
sponsible for every evil in the com- 
munity, you have a combination which 
requires almost unlimited skill, tact, 
and self-control. 

The Reclamation Act is not a perfect 
document, but, like most acts of Con- 
gress, is the result of compromise of 
many conflicting ideas. It is purposely 
broad and leaves as many details as 
possible to executive discretion. Wher- 
ever it may be defective these defects 
can only be remedied in one way, 
namely, by Congress, and not by any 
official. It is worse than useless, there- 
fore, to attempt to remedy these de- 
fects, if they exist, through criticism 
of the methods adopted by the officiais 
in direct charge. Any needed im- 


provements should be brought to the 
attention of the law-making body and 
particularly to the Committees on Irri- 
gation of the Senate and House, each 
of which is seeking for suggestions and 
intelligent advice from practical men. 
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Douglas Spruce Near Astoria, Oreg., Diameter Thirteen Feet, Estimated Height Three Hundred Feet 


























NOTES ON SOME FOREIGN FORESTS 


By CHARLES E. BESSEY 


Professor of Botany in University of Nebraska 


forester, any more than I have as 

a botanist only, or as a simple sight- 
seer or a mere “globe-trotter.”” When I 
travel I like to be on the lookout for 
everything that comes along, whether it 
be botanical, zoological, geological, agri- 
cultural, anthropological, economical, or 
comical. Yes; | enjoy the latter, and 
must confess ‘to keeping my eyes con- 
stantly on the lookout for the comicali- 
ties of travel, and | am sure that much 
of my continued enjoyment of travel 
is due to this relaxation. So I manage 
to see a good deal of my surroundings 
when I take a run through a new coun- 
try, and it is in this way that I have 
picked up some things about the forests 
of the Old World. 

Many years ago I made the acquaint- 
ance of an English chemist, who much 
later invited me to visit his country 
place in the edge of Epping Forest, a 
few miles northeastward from London. 
Of course, I went and had the pleasure 
of driving out into the famous old for- 
est. Originally, this was a tract of 
about 60,000 acres of a notable forest 
growth, covering an area from eight to 
ten miles in length (north and south) 
and from less than a mile in width to 
near two miles. Here were formerly 
some gigantic trees, one oak (Q. robur) 
having a diameter of nearly nine feet. 
But, alas, Englishmen were formerly as 
careless of their forests as Americans 
have been, and this great, public tract 
was despoiled of many of its finest trees, 
and even the land was stolen, until pub- 
lic sentiment demanded that the rem- 
nant at last should be saved. Yet it 
was not until 1871 that these ravages 
were stopped by an act of parliament, 
which has saved for posterity a tithe 
of the great tract, no longer a stately 
forest, but an open glade with here and 


| HAVE never traveled strictly as a 


there a tree, or a group of trees, and 
more rarely a denser forest mass. And 
yet I enjoyed my visit to this old for- 
est, for although mostly despoiled of its 
trees, and with its area reduced through 
the rapacity of unauthorized land- 
seekers, it is still a witness to the fact 
that the people will not allow unlimited 
destruction of the public domain. It 
took the English public a long time to 
wake up to the fact that this great for- 
est was being destroyed, just as it has 
taken a long time for the American pub- 
lic to realize that their forests were 
being ruthlessly destroyed. 

West of London, at Kew, is another 
old forest worthy of a long journey to 
see. A long time ago the kings and 
lords used to delight to rest, or hunt. 
or carouse in the forests at Kew and 
near-by Richmond. With the fear of 
the royal displeasure before them, de- 
spoilers were kept from destroying the 
trees or stealing the ground, and so one 
may find here in the edge of the great 
city dense forests that seem never to 
have suffered from vandal axmen. It 
seemed strange, indeed, to be able to 
stroll, as I did, out among the old trees 
until I reached a solitude as absolute 
as that one finds in the Selkirk forests 
of the great Northwest. I sat under 
an enormous beech, and could scarcely 
realize that I was so near the greatest 
city in the world, with its century-old 
buildings, its treeless streets, and_ its 
noisy, restless throngs of tired, anxious 
people. A part, now, of the Royal Bot- 
anical Gardens at Kew, this forest may 
well stand as long as the world endures. 
Here oak trees, now a century or two 
old, may live on until old age claims 
them. Here young trees, now mere 
whips, may grow to be giants, and in 
their turn they, too, will pass into the 
decline of old age and drop their limbs 
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Green Lake Reservoir Site, Washington 














and go down to death. And yet the 
Kew forest will live on to show the 
denizen of the great city what trees, and 
shade, and cooling rest are. I shall not 
soon forget the pleasant hours I passed 
in the old Kew forest. 

As one runs through rural England 
he sees many bodies of forests; in fact, 
one is impressed with the abundance of 
trees in the ordinary English landscape. 
It shows that at bottom John Bull loves 
the forest, and loves trees—for in the 
fields and along fence rows everywhere 
one sees trees. Maybe his love of hunt- 
ing had something to do with it, but 
even this reason for preserving the 
patches of forests is far better than 
that greed which sees nothing but so 
much money-bringing lumber in every 
tree and every acre of forest. Let us 
honor the Englishman for his love of 
trees, and let us learn from him that a 
beautiful landscape dotted with trees 
has a value for our lives that cannot 
be estimated in terms of money—that 
the rest and shade of a piece of wood- 
land are of more value than rubies, and 
that all the gold of Ophir cannot buy 
them. 

Qn the Continent one is impressed 
with a feeling that centuries ago the 
people cleared away the forests, and 
laid waste the whele land. As a rule, 
the only natural forests are those on 
the steep hills and mountains where man 
could not make cultivated fields. Here 
the feeling that prevailed was like that 
which still dominates in America, 
namely, that a forest-covered tract has 
only two possible uses: (1) to be cut 
for its wood, as fuel or lumber; and 
(2) to be turned into fields to be 
plowed. And too often where the ax- 
man did not care to cut the trees for 
his use, the plowman demanded the re- 
moval of the trees in order that he 
might have fields to plow. So, as the 
centuries went on, the country was 
mostly cleared of trees, and then came 
the awakening. And to-day one sees 
artificial forests that have become a 
necessity because of the reckless lack 
of forethought of the people many years 














The Pulp-wood Industry. Cutting Spruce in the Adirondacks 








Scene on Menominee River at Marinette, Wis. Formerly for a Number of Years 700,000,000 Feet of Pine 
Was Driven Down This Stream Each Spring 
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ago. Europe is paying now for her 
wastefulness centuries ago, just as we 
are soon to begin to pay for our similar 
wastefulness. 

Much as we may admire the Germans 
for the many artificial forests which 
they have planted, we must not over- 
look the fact that this is a very expen- 
sive way of securing forests. It is far 
easier and less costly in money and 
labor to keep a forest than to make one. 
Fortunate it is, indeed, that when we 
have lost our forests we can make new 
ones; but let us not delude ourselves 
with the thought that it is, after all, 
quite as easy as to bother with the 
preservation of the natural forests. As 
one looks at the planted forests of Ger- 
many the thought comes forcibly that 
man is, after all, a puny creature. Com- 
pare the little patches of artificial for- 
ests, composed of “sapling” trees, with 
the endless stretches of forests of gi- 
gantic trees that once covered the re- 
gion from the prairies to the Atlantic 
Ocean. In my boyhood I was fortu- 
nate enough to live where there were 
yet large tracts of untouched forests 
of oak, beech, maple, ash, elm, hickory. 
walnut. and chestnut, and IT have wan- 
dered for hours among the giants that 
had held their ground for centuries. 
And later, I lived for a time in the pine 
woods of Michigan, where one might 
walk for days without leaving the prim- 
eval forest. Do you wonder that I ad- 
vocate the conservation of forests rather 
than the planting of forests? Not that 
I would discourage planting: do that 
by all means; but where nature has al- 
ready established a forest, let us keep 
it—let us preserve it. Let us stop the 
reckless destruction of trees by the ax- 
man; let us say to the plowman that 
the public good forbids him to kill the 
forest merely that he may plow the 
ground for his crops. Let us not do 
as was done in western Europe—kill 
the natural forests, and then be com- 
pelled to depend upon planted ones 
alone. 

3etween Halle, in south Germany, 
and Berlin, there are numberless little 
blocks of planted forests. And indeed 
they looked very pretty, and are very 
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interesting to study, with their care- 
fully planned successions of plantings, 
looking like so many green steps on the 
landscape. And yet I could not help 
thinking of the big sawmills I have seen 
in the Michigan woods, and later on 
Puget Sound, and I wondered how 
many days these little forests would 
last before one of them. And when | 
have heard about the great mills that 
make paper pulp I have wondered again 
how many hours it would take one of 
them to grind up these pretty patches 
of planted trees. 

Between Berlin and Moscow the arti- 
ficial forests are mainly planted upon 
the sandy areas that stretch across the 
country, here and there, and as one goes 
farther eastward these finally merge 
into natural timber belts that have been 
conserved, and somewhat improved by 
additional plantings, and these, in turn, 
are followed by unmodified natural for- 
ests. 

But none of these forests impresses 
one as of great value as compared with 
the original forests of eastern North 
America, since the trees are small, an‘1 
of species that have low value as timber 
producers. Southward from Moscow 
to the Caucasus Mountains are the 
great, treeless steppes, exactly like the 
region of the prairies and plains be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains. Here is a black soil 
which is covered with grassy vegeta- 
tion, but upon which trees will grow 
if planted. Here and there one finds 
thrifty trees or groves, planted by the 
landholders, showing that the condi- 
tions there and here are alike. 

Farther south lie the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, with a sparse forest growth on 
the north slopes. I was told that these 
mountains were once forest-covered on 
their northerly sides, and I can well 
believe the statement, for here and there 
are forest areas that appear to be the 
remnants of a former general forest 
growth. Here, however, the destruc- 
tion of the forests was the voluntary 
act of an invading army seeking to 
dislodge the fierce tribesmen. The re- 
sult, alas, is that the great mountains 
are now bare of trees, and the rivers 














have become dangerous and destruc- 
tive mountain torrents. On the south- 
erly slopes the forests still persist, and 
give one some idea of what they prob- 
ably were once throughout this moun- 
tain region. I have scarcely seen their 
equal anywhere, and here they stand as 
they have stood for ages, and the 
streams that come from them are living 
streams which flow peacefully and 
harmlessly in their channels, in sharp 
contrast to those on the northerly slope. 
If any one is in doubt as to the effect 
of the removal of the forests upon 











The Top of a Dune on the Jersey Coast Held by a Patch of Bayberry 





stream-flow, he has but to contrast the 
two sides of the Caucasus Mountains. 
On the treeless side, the rivers are 
uncontrollable torrents that rush down 
suddenly, rend and tear the valleys, and 
carry sand and gravel out upon the level 
farm lands below the mountain sides; 
on the other, the streams flow steadily, 
and the little fields in the lower valleys 
are not molested. On the one hand, the 
forests retain and restrain the waters; 
on the other, the deforested, naked 
mountain sides allow the waters to run 
off at once with destructive rapidity. 
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THE ABANDONED FARM 


By J. OLIVER SMITH 


FEW years ago the so-called 
A abandened farm was in _ reality 

forsaken, left to the mercy of 
the elements; and though mother na- 
ture tried to cover up the slow decay 
by luxuriant growths of vine and 
creeper, by banks of wild roses and the 
persistent bloom of daisy, larkspur, and 
caraway, Which some loving hand had 
planted near the doorway, still the 
tangle of bush and brier told its own 
story of neglect and also of longing. 
At the present time the longing and 
loneliness which even nature might be 
supposed to feel 


For the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still, 


have been in some measure relieved by 
the extent to which these places have 
been taken by summer residents, and 
the tenderness of home given back to 
the locality by the bestowal of more 
care than that given by their original 
owners and occupants. What new de- 
light the summer resident feels over 
every changing panoramic view, in sun- 
shine or in storm, beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and soul-satisfying after the 
limitations of the city. 

Several years ago it was the good 
fortune of a little family who had been 
living in one of our smaller cities to 
find such a home for the summer in a 
section of the western Adirondacks. 
The father being a professional man 
with but little leisure for summer out- 
ings, and belonging to that school of 
“reservists” who think that home is the 
best place for the family—and_ with 
reason—that there is altogether too 
much hotel life for the good of the ris- 
ing generation, seldom in his busy prac- 
tise found an opportunity for a vaca- 


tion and seldom admitted the necessity 
for it as a nerve tonic, a rest cure, or an 
inspiration. The family had without 
much rebellion accepted his opinions. 
But as the daughters grew toward wom- 
anhood and the mother noted a delicacy 
of coloring in the cheek of one of them, 
and a growing languor in her appear- 
ance, some plan was in process of evo- 
lution to give them the tonic of the 
woods and fields without the nerve- 
exhausting distraction of crowds nor 
the wearing effect of coming in close 
contact with different personalities. 

Just at this time the mother heard, 
through a friend, of a place in one of 
our northern counties which was for 
sale at a low figure. She wrote to the 
friend and found that there was such 
a place. He gave a glowing account 
of it in its natural scenery, not far from 
the junction of two rivers and only a 
few miles from some of the famous 
Adirondack lakes. “The house itself,” 
he said, “was merely an_ unfinished 
farm house, and might disappoint a 
purchaser who had not seen the small 
houses in that section of country; but 
there was a fine old barn, weather- 
beaten outside, but with beams and 
rafters that might last a century. There 
were sixteen acres of farm and wood- 
land, and a clear title could be given. 
But there was an “if” in the way. It 
had other prospective purchasers, and 
would be held only one day more! 

As it happened, the father was, for 
the time being, on the other side of the 
continent, having been sent as a dele- 
gate to an important convention held 
in a city near the Pacific coast. It was 
an important step to take without con- 
sultation ; and the mother, dreading the 
responsibility of it, might have lost the 
opportunity, had it not been that one 
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of the little womanly daughters took 
matters into her own hands and decided 
the question. 

She reminded the mother that out of 
their own pocket money, which they had 
saved, they could pay the first instal- 
ment on the little place and with a slight 
advance from the mother’s purse might 
pay the whole if they were satisfied on 
seeing it. 

“As sister is the one who needs the 
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Typical Forest-covered Mountain-side 


change most,” said the little promoter, 
“you and she start off this very after- 
noon on a prospecting tour, and I'll stay 
and keep house; and if you get it, tele- 
graph me, and I'll break the news to 
papa just as soon as he gets home.” 

It was with eager anticipation that 
the two travelers set out on their jour- 
ney, and to the mother’s delight she 
saw the flush of pleasure and interest 
steal into her daughter’s face as they 


A Woodlot Consisting of White Oak, Populus Tremuloides, and P. Grandidenta 
Situated in Vernon County, Wisconsin 
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Grove of Aspen in the Black Mcsa Forest Reserve 

















A Hut in the Woods 


went into the unknown. by car and 
stage they journeyed until late after- 
noon, when at length, from the rose- 
embowered steps of the little chateau, 
they had the pleasure of seeing one of 
the finest sunsets they had ever beheld, 
and the aroma of that divine, balsam- 
laden air seemed the elixir of life. 

Although the first sight of the little 
house was disappointing, they soon saw 
the possibilities of the place, and finding 
that there was a spring of ice-cold water 
under the hill, soft and clear as crystal, 
and that there were also many kinds of 
trees on the place, with a border of real 
forest in the background, and also that 
it was not too far from other human 
habitations, the purchase was made be- 
fore the end of the following day. 

The telegram was sent to the sister 
at home, and, later, a letter, to come 
as soon as she could get the father’s 
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consent, and to ship from the real home 
all the surplus odds and ends which 
might be spared. 

The result was, after a few days, a 
letter of commendation from the ab- 
sent father, praise for their decision of 
character, reimbursement for their out- 
lay, a quick conversion on his part to 
the vacation idea, and a promise of a 
visit to their little chateau on his return. 

Busy hands and loving hearts now 
planned the adornment of the little 
summer home, to be in readiness for 
the father’s coming. The unplastered 
walls were soon covered with cream- 
colored unbleached muslin, bought by 
the piece at the nearest country store. 
This was tacked on with care, while the 
great beams overhead were left bare in 
the colonial style of our great grand- 
mothers. Branches of balsam hemlock 
and garlands of running pine graced 











A Perennial Southern Slope of Mt. Mitchell Fed by Water Stored in the Forest-covered Slope Above 


these white, upholstered walls, and be- 
fore the father appeared on the scene 
a very habitable little home had arisen 
like magic from out of its bower of 
June roses with their mass of bloom 
and brightness. Hammocks were swung 
under the tall maple, and a rustic seat 
placed under the “climbing trees’”—a 
name given by a little child of the circle 
to the grove of aspen trees a few rods 
away from the house. 

The sequel has proved the wisdom of 
the purchase, for both health and hap- 
piness have been the order of the hour 
in every summer day spent in that quiet 
retreat. The cost of living has been 
slight; plenty of fresh eggs, spring 
chickens, and milk have been available 








from the neighboring farmers; no ser- 
vants were required, for the living was 
simplicity itself. 

After the first year the nearer fields 
were placed under cultivation, the soil 
enriched by phosphates, and the family 
soon had the deep, satisfying pleasure 
of watching the growing grains and 
vegetables. It was found that the soil, 
which is a sandy loam with a substratum 
of clay, yielded plentifully, and that in 
the autumn the home cellar in the city 
was regularly stocked with these rich 
returns, and that when the stay in the 
country could be late enough, the deli- 
ciously toothsome delicacy of sweet corn 
and other succulent vegetables, such as 
no city hotel could boast, were there in 
great abundance. 
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Attitude of the Administration Toward the Recla- 
mation of the Arid Lands of the West’ 


By Hon. RICHARD A. BALLINGER, Secretary of the Interior 


much to stimulate and bring about 

the development of the West and its 
settlement as the policy of the Govern- 
ment in connection with free home- 
steads for landless settlers and the en- 
couragement of exploration in the min- 
eral regions. It is true the great land 
grants were productive of railroad con- 
struction, linking the Atlantic with the 
Pacific, and the construction of these 
railroads was an almost indispensable 
element in the progress of settlement 
west of the Mississippi River. Since 
the adoption of the homestead and min- 
eral laws, the public lands have been 
considered less of a direct national as- 
set than as a means for the advance- 
ment of our people and the encourage- 
ment of agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial growth. 

Up to the last decade it was not fully 
apparent that the vast resources of the 
Government in the public domain were 
rapidly disappearing, and that for set- 
tlement nothing but arid and semi-arid 
lands would be left; that the forests 
and streams and coal deposits were be- 
ginning to be the prey of speculators 
and the Government’s title therein di- 
vested by fraud and criminal devices. 
The necessity for the conservation of 
public utilities had not ripened into a 
conviction that the Government owed 
any responsibility either to the present 
or to future generations. 

In reference to the forests, particu- 
larly, tremendous loss existed, not only 
from fires, but from the wasteful 
methods of logging and of manufactur- 
ing. Under pioneer conditions waste- 
fulness on account of the necessity for 
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existence may have its excuses. The 
pioneer could not eat the timber, and 
what may now appear to have been 
reckless prodigality may have been, at 
the time, abject necessity ; nevertheless, 
waste is always to be deplored, and true 
conservation of all our natural re- 
sources means the elimination of waste 
so far as possible, and the production 
of the greatest utility for the greatest 
number. The protection of the great 
water-sheds of the mountain ranges 
from being denuded of their forests so 
that the streams may flow through their 
courses and carry water to the arid 
lands of the plains is of vital necessity 
in the reclamation of these lands. 

The Nation is, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated that, even if not seasonably 
undertaken, we have now entered upon 
a period of rational protection and of 
saving of its resources in the public 
comain. You may be assured, my fel- 
low citizens, that all the energies of the 
Government will be put forward to 
make effective the means necessary to 
accomplish this result. 

Appreciating the necessity of further 
development in encouraging the settle- 
ment of the West upon lands which 
without irrigation were uninhabitable 
and fit only for grazing (and that to a 
very limited extent), Congress in 1902 
adopted the method of appropriating 
the receipts from the sale and disposal 
of public lands in certain states and ter- 
ritories to the construction of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid and 
semi-arid lands. The wisdom of this 
measure could hardly have been fully 
recognized by those who were respon- 
sible for its enactment. It not only 
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committed the Government to the great 
work of irrigating the arid lands, but 
it furnished an example and stimulant 
to private capital and enterprise to en- 
ter upon this development wherever 
capital could be secured. 

While the Government has invested 
over $50,000,000 in irrigation works, 
many times that amount has been in- 
vested since the passage of the Reclama- 
tion Act by private enterprise, and it is 
safe to say that a large portion of these 
private investments have resulted from 
governmental example and encourage- 
ment; and let me say here that it has 
not been and is not the policy of the 
National Government in the administra- 
tion of this act to hinder or interfere 
with the invéstment of private capital 
in the construction of irrigation works, 
but rather to lend it encouragement. 
This is particularly true in reference to 
irrigation under the Carey act in the 
various states. I am not a believer in 
the Government entering into compe- 
tition with legitimate private enter- 
prise. Its functions under the Reclama- 
tion Act are not of this character, and 
I am sure that when private enterprise 
has done what it can there will still be 
thousands upon thousands of acres of 
public lands reclaimable only by Gov- 
ernment aid. The western states should, 
therefore, be very jealous of the per- 
petuity of the reclamation fund and of 
its constant increase. 

The purpose of the Reclamation Act 
is to undertake the irrigation of arid 
and semi-arid lands where a consider- 
able portion thereof belongs to the pub- 
lic domain, and by the installation of 
the storage and diversion of available 
waters to irrigate the largest possible 
area within a given territory at the 
least cost to the entrymen and land- 
owners for construction, maintenance, 
and operation, always keeping in view 
the matter of the settlement of these 
lands and rendering them capable of 
supporting the greatest number of fam- 
ilies. While it is a reclamation act, it 
is also a settlement act, and the pub- 
lic lands which are proposed to be irri- 
gated by means of the contemplated 
works have been rendered subject to 
entry only under the homestead laws 
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in small tracts capable of supporting a 
family. It is is declared by the act 
that only the cost of construction and 
maintenance shall be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment. No consideration of profit or 
direct advantage to the Government is 
intended, and in this the statute does 
not trench upon the rights of private 
enterprise, particularly so long as the 
reclamation of public land is the main 
object of the Government. The law is 
a beneficent one; it is another evidence 
of the broad and liberal policy which 
has ever actuated our National Gov- 
ernment in the disposition of its public 
lands. It differs, however, from the 
simple homestead law in that it holds 
out inducements only to men of suffi- 
cient industry and capacity to carry the 
added burdens of construction, main- 
tenance, and operation, which is the 
cost of the lands. While it is possible 
that persons of limited means may suc- 
cessfully enter and acquire irrigated 
lands, it will generally be found that 
it is not a poor man’s proposition, un- 
less coupled with intelligent industry in 
agriculture. 

The whole scheme of the act is based 
upon the appropriation of the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands in certain 
states and territories for the construc- 
tion of irrigation works for the rec- 
lamation of arid and semi-arid lands 
therein. No further appropriation by 
the Government is intended, or can be 
inferred from the act, and the responsi- 
bility for the disbursement of the funds 
and the construction of the works is 
placed upon the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. It must be recognized that the 
Government is acting in the nature of 
a trustee for the people in the dis- 
bursement of this fund; that it must 
construct the works for the settlers and 
turn them over at cost, and has no 
right to recklessly or improvidently 
waste the fund; that cost means the 
cost which is incurred in the exercise 
of common business prudence, and this 
is likewise true of the expense of main- 
tenance and operation. 

It is also the declared purpose of this 
law that the Secretary of the Interior 
in carrying out its provisions shall pro- 
ceed in conformity with the laws of the 
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states and territories wherein the irri- 
gation works are situated and is bound 
by these laws in respect to the appro- 
priation and use of the waters therein. 

The Government, as I have said, has 
invested $50,000,000 in reclamation 
works, and by such investment has suc- 
ceeded in irrigating over a_ million 
acres of arid lands; and it may be like- 
wise stated with fairness that more than 
$50,000,000 have been added to the 
value of these lands. With the addi- 
tions which are contemplated in the 
completion of irrigation works now un- 
der construction and those contem- 
plated, the increase of values will more 
than proportionately continue, and the 
consummation of the revolving fund 
brought about by the return of the cost 
of construction of present works will 
enable the Government in the course of 
years, where feasible projects exist, to 
increase beyond calculation the wealth 
of the irrigable regions and the con- 
tinual expansion of opportunities for 
settlement and for homes; the end to be 
reached only when irrigable lands cease 
to be available. Lands that may be 
considered under present methods non- 
irrigable, in the development of me- 
chanical and electrical capacity for rais- 
ing water onto higher levels may be 
economically irrigable in years to come, 
so that no one can to-day define the 
limits of possibility, as they are not 
the limits of conceivability. 

This fact has been well illustrated in 
the history of the public domain, as it 
has not been many years since the arid 
and semi-arid lands of the West were 
considered worthless and denominated 
“desert lands.” Thousands of acres of 
these lands, considered non-irrigable, 
and valuable only for grazing, are now 
being entered and utilized for dry 
farming as authorized by the act of 
Congress known as the “enlarged 
homestead act.” 

Any one who has visited one or more 
of the reclamation projects now in op- 
eration and sees, on the one hand, the 
desert covered with sage brush and bar- 
renness, and, on the other, the water 
flowing over the fertile soil, producing 
heavy crops of grain, or orchards in 
fruit, appreciates to the fullest extent 
the benefits of irrigation. 





The people of the West, therefore, 
who are familiar with these wonderful 
results in irrigation, are highly appreci- 
ative of the importance of the Recla- 
mation Service, but the great difficulty 
which that service encounters is in fin- 
ishing the projects now undertaken as 
against the clamor for a diversion of 
the funds to new fields. In this respect 
the service has suffered in not carrying 
to completion a less number of projects 
than it is now engaged in constructing. 

I cannot conceive of anything which 
will contribute more to the permanent 
wealth and prosperity of the reclama- 
tion states and territories than the con- 
tinued construction on the _ broadest 
possible scale of irrigation works. 

The danger, which the Government 
is undertaking to overcome, is the es- 
tablishment of small irrigation projects 
in localities where by such establish- 
ment the larger opportunities are de- 
stroyed, thus preventing enormous 
areas of lands from ever acquiring the 
use of water. It is quite true that many 
small projects capable of being financed 
by men of limited means can be carved 
out of larger possibilities, but to en- 
courage them means the loss of the 
large possibilities. For lack of funds 
the Government is at present often re- 
quired to surrender possibilities in 
water appropriation which means an 
enormous loss in future development of 
irrigation works, and I fear this is not 
fully appreciated. It is for this reason 
that at times private enterprises are 
disposed to contend that the Govern- 
ment is obstructing their interests, 
while from the larger view their in- 
terests are obstructing greater possibili- 
ties for larger areas of irrigable land. 
I may mention here what has frequently 
occurred to me as a source of advan- 
tage both to the states and the Federal 
Government, and that is the securing 
from the various states of uniform leg- 
islation in the matter of the appropria- 
tion of water and its beneficial use, and 
also legislation looking to the control 
and conservation of all available water- 
power. 

This Congress could accomplish no 
greater work beyond the stimulation of 
interest in the development of irrigation 
than to secure uniform water regula- 
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tions in the states and also uniform leg- 
islation affecting interstate waters. 
Ours is a nation of busy people, a 
nation of great resources and possibili- 
ties, and most favorably situated for 
trade and commerce. Its wealth is 
greater than that of any single country, 
even of France and Germany combined, 
and this wealth is increasing at a fabu- 
lous rate. Much of it has been accumu- 
lated by the destruction, by the sacri- 
fice and waste of nature’s gifts, and it 
is a fortuitous circumstance that the 
country has been brought to understand 
the importance of utilizing and saving 
our natural wealth and making it pos- 
sible for the Nation to continue to 
prosper, and for the generations that 
are to come to have some share in that 
prosperity, especially since no element 
of the Nation’s wealth is greater than 
that contained in the soil. For this 
reason, if for no other, the work of 
reclamation of the arid and semi-arid 
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lands of the West is worthy of first 
importance in the development of the 
Nation’s resources. Every acre of ir- 
rigable land will be needed in the Na- 
tion's economy. 

In a century, we have passed from 
a purely agricultural country to an in- 
dustrial and commercial country, but 
we have not outgrown the necessity for 
agriculture. We have, of necessity. 
maintained agriculture and have added 
to our national activitics industrial and 
commercial progress to a wonderful 
degree. The wealth of the Nation em- 
braces every product of labor which 
contributes to the needs of man. The 
dormant wealth in national resources 
means only resources available to create 
wealth by intelligent effort, and I trust 
our people will never be called upon to 
look with fear upon the couplet of 
Goldsmith : 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 








A Typical Headgate on the North Platte. 
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By Former Governor GEORGE C, PARDEE, of California 


COME here to-day with the thought 

of an appeal to Caesar, as it were— 

an appeal to the members and dele- 
gates of this Congress—as to whether 
they are satisfied entirely with the way 
that things have been carried on in the 
government of the country. I do not 
make this appeal as one who is opposed 
to the Government of this country. 

I make this appeal to people who are 
vitally interested in the present and the 
future of this country—the people who 
have children and whose children’s chil- 
dren will have an interest in the ad- 
vancement and the prosperity and the 
varied perpetuity of the country. I am 
one of those rather, perhaps, old- 
fashioned people who believe that there 
is something outside of the cold fea- 
tures and words of the law. 

I am one of those people who believe, 
with Roosevelt, that the time to do 
things is now, and let us talk about 
them afterward. I believe, with him, 
that to withdraw, for instance, from 
entry those lands which take with them 
power sites and to hold them for the 
benefit of the people is the thing for 
the government of this country to do. 

And, therefore, I thoroughly agree 
with the actions and the work of the 
predecessor of the present Secretary of 
the Interior. You will remember, per- 
haps, that Mr. Secretary Garfield, per- 
haps at the instigation of our very good 
friend, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, certainly 
with the advice and consent of the then 
President of the United States, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, did withdraw from 





_ public entry certain parcels of the pub- 


lic lands aggregating about 1,000,000 

acres, in each of which parcels of pub- 

lic land there was a power site. 
Much to the surprise of the people 


*Delivered ex tempore before the National Irrigation Congress at Spokane, Wash., on 
August II, 1900. 
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who were interested in those things in 
this country, almost immediately after 
his induction into office as Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Ballinger, the present 
Secretary of the Interior, put back into 
public entry these various parcels of 
land which embraced a water-power 
site; and within eight days, or within 
a very few days after the order had 
been made, most, if not all, of these 
power-site plants had been grabbed. By 
whom? By the people who will use 
them for the future benefit of the people 
of the United States? 

They talk to us and we have been 
talked to from this platform of the 
great advantages of “individualism.” 
Countless graves have been filled: 
countless children orphaned, and count- 
less widows made by individualism 
since the history of the world began. 
Caesar was an individualist. Napoleon 
was an individualist, and the people 
who have done great things in this 
country for the benefit of the people of 
the country have been individualists ; 
but is the time not ripe when indi- 
vidual rapacity shall be checked and 
kept in order and regulated so it will 
not further oppress the people and take 
away from future generations, the peo- 
ple of this country, the things that 
ought to be of right the property of 
all the people of the country? 

Now, I am informed that the Secre- 
tary put back into public entry these 
various parcels of the public land, each 
embracing a power site, and which had 
been withdrawn from entry by his pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Garfield. I am informed 
that he did this because there was no 
specific law by which the Secretary of 
the Interior could do these things; but 
Garfield did them. The then President 
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of the United States patted Garfield on 
the back for having done that, and the 
present President of the United States, 
unfortunately after the damage had 
been done, ordered the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Ballinger, to withdraw 
again from public entry those lands 
which were left and had not been 
grabbed because they did not contain 
power sites; and let me say that Mr. 
Taft, before he became President of 
the United States, had a _ reputation 
among the common, every-day, ordi- 
nary people of the country as_ being 
quite a lawyer. 

At any rate, the Secretary of the In- 
terior first restores land to public entry 
because there is no specific law, I am 
informed, authorizing him to keep them 
from public entry, and then, at the or- 
der of the President of the United 
States, he again withdraws those lands 
from public entry. But law or no law, 
specific or unspecific, is it not about 
time that the plain, ordinary, every-day, 
God-fearing, law-abiding, patriotic peo- 
ple of this country should receive some 
little attention in the disposal of these 
things? And is it not time that if, by 
any possibility, there can be any doubt, 
that doubt should be resolved once in a 
while to the benefit of the people of the 
country ? 

Ladies and gentleman, the future 
prosperity and very perpetuity of this 
country depend upon keeping a due 
proportion between the rural and the 
urban population. England found, to 
her cost, when she fought the Boer war, 
that because London and the great 
cities had swallowed up those country 
people of hers which had made her 
armies invincible, she had not the men 
to whip the Boers, and that had it not 
been for her colonial troops, England 
would never have whipped the Boers. 
The reason for that was that England's 
country population had been decreasing 
while her urban population had been 
increasing. 

To every large city in this country 
there is a stream of young men and 
young women marching from the coun- 
try. The time was when there was land 
enough for every man who wanted a 
quarter-section to go and take it and 
raise upon it a family of American boys 


and American girls. Where can it be 
be done now, except in the arid West 
and Southwest? And this land is avail- 
able and can only be so used when 
water is put upon it; and it is, in my 
humble judgment, the patriotic duty of 
every citizen in office or out of it to see 
to it that everything possible is done so 
that this irrigation, this conservation, 
this preservation of the public lands for 
the people, may be so conducted that it 
may be as cheaply, as quickly as pos- 
sible put into the hands of the people 
who are hungry for it. The Flathead 
reservation, the Nez Perce reservation, 
the departure of so many of our 
farmers for Alberta, show that there 
are people still hungry for public lands. 

I am sorry that the Secretary of the 
Interior is not present here at this time. 
[ am sorry he has not heard what I 
have to say; but, of course, his public 
duties require his presence elsewhere. 

One ruling of the Secretary was that 
those people who are unable to pay cash 
for their land under a reclamation proj- 
ect could receive from the Reclamation 
Service scrip. That ruling was made 
by Secretary Garfield. Secretary Ballin- 
ger has reversed that upon a statement 
of fact believed to be incorrect and 
upon an opinion rendered upon that 
incorrect statement of facts by the At- 
torney General of the United States. 
The result is that those people who are 
unable to produce the cash, who have 
a horse or two and a spade or a harrow 
or a shovel and want to go upon that 
land and put in their work instead of 
the money, and receive in lieu thereof 
scrip which will be received as pay 
for the land, are now unable to do tt. 
Singular, is it not, why everything that 
is done is to the detriment of the man 
who, by his brawn and his sinew and 
sweat of his brow, wants to go upon 
the land and earn him a living, and 
raise a family of American boys and 
girls to bear the future burdens of the 
country? And yet these things are 
done—done, perhaps, because the strict 
construction of the law might say that 
these things should be done. But 
Roosevelt never hesitated under those 
circumstances; his motto was, “Go, do 
it, and talk about it afterward.” 
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Dynamic Geographer 
By FRANK BUFFINGTON VROOMAN, F. R. G. S. 


(Continued ) 


(The length of Mr. Vrooman’s paper requires that it be condensed. Following the 
August section, the author next discusses the career of Theodore Roosevelt, his work in 
the Navy, especially in bringing “the efficiency of the American gunner from that of about 
the lowest to a place as high as that of any in the world,” and his part in the Spanish war. 

In speaking of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, the author says: “The administration 
of Mr. Roosevelt is as noteworthy for what he has tried to do as for what he has done. 
One can say of those policies and measures in which he has been thwarted by members of 
his own party that they are not lost. They have lodged in the moral consciousness of 
the American people, and must be reckoned with hereafter.’ 

Mention is made of his settlement of the coal strike, his promotion of meat inspection 
and pure-food laws “to keep the American people from being poisoned at so much profit 
per head,” and his part in making of the War Department not a mere fighting machine, 
but an effective agency for constructive work. 

Under the head of “The Big Stick,” Mr. Vrooman says: 

“It became evident to the President that it was only a question of a short time 
when the people must se‘tle once for all the question as to whether the people or the 
corporations should rule the Nation. * * * He also set to work the vast national 
scientific machinery to build up what rampant individualism had torn down. * * * The 
Department of Commerce and Labor was created within two years after Mr. Roosevelt 
kecame President. Its work was inaugurated ‘to do for labor everything that the law 
permits the department to do, and to give the manufacturer all the knowledge the 
department can secure.” The President is quoted as saying, “There is grave danger in 
our free institutions in the corrupting influence exercised by great wealth suddenly concen- 
trated in the hands of a few. We should in some manner try to remedy this danger 
in spite of the sullen opposition of those very few powerful men, and with the full 
purpose to protect them in all their rights at the very time we require them to deal 
rightfully with others.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Hepburn act are discussed. The 
writer closes the section by saying: “The old saying which passed muster so long, that 
the law is a web which catches the little flies but which the big flies break through, has 
begun to have a certain remoteness, for the principle has been not only asserted but 


enforced that big and_ rich corporations are not better than the law. The billionaire 
anarchist has felt the big stick.’ Enprror.) 
CONSERVATION The fact that such a World’s Congress 


should be called to meet at The Hague. 
HE last days of his administration instead of Washington or London or 




















presented the last public policy 

and one of the largest ideas which 
President Roosevelt has ever offered to 
the world. The Canadian and Mexican 
Commissioners of the North American 
Conservation Congress, in session at the 
State Department with the American 
representatives and the President, gave 
their approval to the President’s plan 
and requested him to take the initiative 
in calling an International Congress of 
Conservation to be held at The Hague. 
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some other great capital, shows at once 
some of the ideas in the President’s 
mind, beyond the mere principle of 
utilizing the resources of the earth, or 
for making and comparing inventories 
of the natural wealth of the world. The 
man who is responsible for calling the 
second Peace Tribunal at The Hague, 
and who was awarded the £8,000 Nobel 
Peace Prize, and who immediately de- 
voted the money to the further interests 
of peace in the establishment of better 
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relations, and the peaceful settlement of 
disputes between labor and capital, no 
doubt saw very clearly when he chose 
The Hague for a meeting-place all the 
possibilities which were involved in such 
a Conservation Congress, especially 
when surrounded by the peaceful tradi- 
tions of The Hague. It is proposed 
to make this Conference conserve the 
interests of peace between nations, as 
well as to conserve the natural resources 
of those nations. This World’s Con- 
gress would, therefore, be a Conserva- 
tion Congress in more senses than one. 
It would conserve and develop all the 
unwonted possibilities involved in na- 
tions getting together, and through their 
representatives conferring with each 
other as to what they have in common ; 
as to what ore nation has and the other 
nation has not; as to making it possible 
for the people of the one continent, one 
zone, or one race to benefit by the sur- 
pluses of another continent, or another 
zone, or another race. It would hasten 
the removal of the unnecessary barriers 
which might prevent an easy exchange, 
at the same time protecting the interests 
of these nations, by getting their repre- 
sentatives around a common council 
board, and making of them a new type 
of Knights of the Round Table. Under 
a new cosmopolitan chivalry, perhaps, 
they might look for the things they have 
in common instead of those they have at 
difference; look toward cooperating 
with each other in the vast interests of 
the world’s common good, instead of an- 
tagonizing each other upon the plane of 
individualism and selfish instinct. It 
offers a field of work so brilliant and 
fascinating in the conception on a uni- 
versal scale, and the realization and 
launching of President Roosevelt’s 
overruling and constructive conserva- 
tion idea, that one cannot but feel that 
here, after all, is the central idea and 
aim of this world’s statesman, a fitting 
climax for his Presidential administra- 
tion and a fit beginning for such new 
developments of his career as the world 
may still have in store for him. 
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The Canadian and Mexican delegates 
of the North American Conservation 
Congress, while they were enthusiastic 
in their expressions of approval of the 
proposed conference at The Hague, 
made it known clearly that in no sense 
was this International Congress to take 
the place of the North American Com- 
mission. It was their purpose to work 
together and to see what the three coun- 
tries occupying the North American 
Continent could do for themselves. * * *# 

This remarkable program was adopted 
by the representatives of the three na- 
tions of the North American Continent. 

It is reported in the dispatches that 
the Dominion Government intends to 
adopt, practically in their entirety, the 
recommendations arrived at by this In- 
ternational Conference at Washington 
with regard to the proper and adequate 
conservation of the natural resources of 
Canada and the United States. New 
standing committees have been ap- 
pointed by the house of commons, with 
instructions to take under their espe- 
cial charge all questions relating to 
fisheries, forests, mines, and waterways, 
and are now preparing to take up all 
the important questions broached at 
the Washington Congress with a view 
to the adoption of a united general pol- 
icy, to prevent any further waste or 
extravagance in dealing with the rich 
natural heritage of the people. 

The famous White House Conference 
of Governors was called by the Presi- 
dent last May, not only to formulate 
into a better organized system the con- 
servation policies, but to state their 
principles and to secure the cooperation 
of the governors of the different states 
and territories in enlarging the field of 
work. After discussing principles for 
three days, which discussion included 
papers by both scientific and economic 
experts, they drew up and adopted a 
‘Declaration of Principles. es 

One of the striking results of the 
White House Conference of Governors 
is that, since its meeting last May, 
thirty-six different states have ap- 


*Here follows a discussion of the “Declaration of Principles” found in ConseRVvATION 


for March, 1909, at page 164. 


*See ConservATION for June, 1908, pages 343-4. 
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(The length of Mr. Vrooman’s paper requires that it be condensed. Following the 
August section, the author next discusses the career of Theodore Roosevelt, his work in 
the Navy, especially in bringing “the efficiency of the American gunner from that of about 
the lowest to a place as high as that of any in the world,” and his part in the Spanish war. 

In speaking of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, the author says: “The administration 
of Mr. Roosevelt is as noteworthy for what he has tried to do as for what he has done. 
One can say of those policies and measures in which he has been thwarted by members of 
his own party that they are not lost. They have lodged in the moral consciousness of 
the American people, and must be reckoned with hereafter.” 

Mention is made of his settlement of the coal strike, his promotion of meat inspection 
and pure-food laws “to keep the American people from being poisoned at so much profit 
per head,” and his part in making of the War Department not a mere fighting machine, 
but an effective agency for constructive work. 

Under the head of “The Big Stick,” Mr. Vrooman says: 

“It became evident to the President that it was only a question of a short time 
when the people must se‘tle once for all the question as to whether the people or the 
corporations should rule the Nation. * * * He also set to work the vast national 
scientific machinery to build up what rampant individualism had torn down. * * * The 
Department of Commerce and Labor was created within two years after Mr. Roosevelt 
became President. Its work was inaugurated ‘to do for labor everything that the law 
permits the department to do, and to give the mz inufacturer all the knowledge the 
department can secure.” The President is quoted as saying, “There is grave danger in 
our free institutions in the corrupting influence exercised by great wealth suddenly concen- 
trated in the hands of a few. We should in some manner try to remedy this danger 
in spite of the sullen opposition of those very few powerful men, and with the full 
purpose to protect them in all their rights at the very time we require them to deal 
rightfully with others.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Hepburn act are discussed. The 
writer closes the section by saying: “The old saying which passed muster so long, that 
the law is a web which catches the little ies but which the big flies break through, has 
begun to have a certain remoteness, for the principle has been not only asserted but 


enforced that big and_ rich corporations are not better than the law. The billionaire 
anarchist has felt the big stick.’ Eprror.) 
CONSERVATION The fact that such a World’s Congress 


should be called to meet at The Hague. 

HE last days of his administration instead of Washington or London or 
presented the last public policy some other great capital, shows at once 

and one of the largest ideas which some of the ideas in the President's 
President Roosevelt has ever offered to} mind, beyond the mere principle of 
the world. The Canadian and Mexican — utilizing the resources of the earth, or 
Commissioners of the North American for making and comparing inventories 
Conservation Congress, in session at the of the natural wealth of the world. The 
State Department with the American man who is responsible for calling the 
representatives and the President, gave second Peace Tribunal at The Hague. 
their approval to the President’s plan and who was awarded the £8,000 Nobel 
and requested him to take the initiative Peace Prize, and who immediately de- 
in calling an International Congress of | voted the money to the further interests 
Conservation to be held at The Hague. of peace in the establishment of better 
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relations, and the peaceful settlement of 
disputes between labor and capital, no 
doubt saw very clearly when he chose 
The Hague for a meeting-place all the 
possibilities which were involved in such 
a Conservation Congress, especially 
when surrounded by the peaceful tradi- 
tions of The Hague. It is proposed 
to make this Conference conserve the 
interests of peace between nations, as 
well as to conserve the natural resources 
of those nations. This World’s Con- 
gress would, therefore, be a Conserva- 
tion Congress in more senses than one. 
It would conserve and develop all the 
unwonted possibilities involved in na- 
tions getting together, and through their 
representatives conferring with each 
other as to what they have in common; 
as to what one nation has and the other 
nation has not; as to making it possible 
for the people of the one continent, one 
zone, or one race to benefit by the sur- 
pluses of another continent, or another 
zone, or another race. It would hasten 
the removal of the unnecessary barriers 
which might prevent an easy exchange, 
at the same time protecting the interests 
of these nations, by getting their repre- 
sentatives around a common council 
board, and making of them a new type 
of Knights of the Round Table. Under 
a new cosmopolitan chivalry, perhaps, 
they might look for the things they have 
in common instead of those they have at 
difference; look toward cooperating 
with each other in the vast interests of 
the world’s common good, instead of an- 
tagonizing each other upon the plane of 
individualism and selfish instinct. It 
offers a field of work so brilliant and 
fascinating in the conception on a uni- 
versal scale, and the realization and 
launching of President Roosevelt’s 
overruling and constructive conserva- 
tion idea, that one cannot but feel that 
here, after all, is the central idea and 
aim of this world’s statesman, a fitting 
climax for his Presidential administra- 
tion and a fit beginning for such new 
developments of his career as the world 
may still have in store for him. 





The Canadian and Mexican delegates 
of the North American Conservation 
Congress, while they were enthusiastic 
in their expressions of approval of the 
proposed conference at The Hague, 
made it known clearly that in no sense 
was this International Congress to take 
the place of the North American Com- 
mission. It was their purpose to work 
together and to see what the three coun- 
tries occupying the North American 
Continent could do for themselves. * * ** 

This remarkable program was adopted 
by the representatives of the three na- 
tions of the North American Continent. 

It is reported in the dispatches that 
the Dominion Government intends to 
adopt, practically in their entirety, the 
recommendations arrived at by this In- 
ternational Conference at Washington 
with regard to the proper and adequate 
conservation of the natural resources of 
Canada and the United States. New 
standing committees have been ap- 
pointed by the house of commons, with 
instructions to take under their espe- 
cial charge all questions relating to 
fisheries, forests, mines, and waterways, 
and are now preparing to take up all 
the important questions broached at 
the Washington Congress with a view 
to the adoption of a united general pol- 
icy, to prevent any further waste or 
extravagance in dealing with the rich 
natural heritage of the people. 

The famous White House Conference 
of Governors was called by the Presi- 
dent last May, not only to formulate 
into a better organized system the con- 
servation policies, but to state their 
principles and to secure the cooperation 
of the governors of the different states 
and territories in enlarging the field of 
work. After discussing principles for 
three days, which discussion included 
papers by both scientific and economic 
experts, they drew up and adopted a 
‘Declaration of Principles. * * *? 

One of the striking results of the 
White House Conference of Governors 
is that, since its meeting last May, 
thirty-six different states have ap- 


*Here follows a discussion of the “Declaration of Principles’ found in CoNnsERVATION 


for March, 1900, at page 164. 


*See Conservation for June, 1908, pages 343-4. 
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pointed conservation committees. In a 
private way, fifty of the organizations 
representing the great industries of the 
country have also appointed their own 
committees to foster scientific work in 
the way of investigation and applica- 
tion of improved economic principles to 
tkeir interests, and these movements, 
which have been crystallized within ten 
months, are only an indication of an 
enormous popular educational and prop- 
agandist movement which is being car- 
ried on throughout the entire country. 


THE SCOPE 


The American hemisphere covers an 
area of about 14,950,000 square miles, 
of which about 8,000,000 square miles 
belong to North America. That Eurasia 
was probably never known to the ab- 
origines of North America, in any real 
sense, does not seem so strange as that 
civilizations could have arisen and flour- 
ished and fallen and decayed before the 
discovery by the European races of 
this fecund hemisphere, capable of such 
vast economic power and utility. 

A glance at the world map will show 
the larger portion of this hemisphere in 
its equatorial and sub-tropical regions 
encroached on by the sea, and the 
greater portion of its areas not only 
lying in the temperate zone, but mostly 
free from such vast deserts as in Asia 
and Africa destroy economic utility and 
furnish insuperable obstacles to com- 
munication. Again, both the northern 
and southern continents have been fur- 
nished means of sea communication in 
its rivers, incomparably superior to 
those of either Europe, Asia, or Africa. 
The Mississippi-Missouri River, for ex- 
ample, furnishes one continuous navi- 
gable waterway for forty-three hun- 
dred miles, with a system of navigable 
waterways of about 16,000 miles, ca- 
pable, under proper treatment, of car- 
rying ocean-going steamships. 

The St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes offer a continuous water- 
way, with short canals, of twenty-two 
hundred miles, and has a drainage basin 
of 600,000 square miles. One can float 
in a canoe without meeting a rapid or 
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cataract on the Amazon, 2,000 miles 
from the foot of the Andes to the At- 
lantic Ocean, and then hoist the sail and 
sail back again, for practically all the 
winds blow up-stream. 

The Mississippi has more navigable 
water than all the streams which drain 
Europe, and the Amazon discharges 
more water than the eight rivers of Asia 
—the Yenesi, Indus, Ganges, Ob, Lena, 
Hwangho, and the Yang-tse of China. 

Productive power depends upon heat 
and moisture, and these are present, 
roughly speaking, in the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere, except in a narrow 
margin of British North America of 
arid or mountainous waste and frozen 
land. 

The Mississippi basin, of 1,280,000 
square miles, may be made the site of 
a material civilization so rich as the 
world has never dreamed of before—a 
basin economically the most important 
in the world, and capable easily of sup- 
porting one-half the present population 
of the globe. For the Mississippi basin 
is economically probably twice or three 
times as productive (if not more than 
that) as all the rest of the United States. 
An interesting sidelight on this subject 
might be found in referring to the first 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
of the edition of 1875. It states that 
while the American world is half the 
size of the old, it contains equally as 
much useful soil, and more productive 
power than Europe, Asia, and Africa 
combined, and is capable of sustaining 
a population of 600,000,000—more than 
twice the present population of the 
globe. This was written, however, be- 
fore the resources of west and northwest 
Canada, and certain parts of Africa, 
were ever even considered. 

There are about 3,000,000 square 
miles of land surface in the United 
States proper, a little over one-fifth of 
which is under cultivation, about a 
quarter being covered with forests or 
stumps, and some smaller proportion 
covered with woods, undergrowth, and 
other bushland. With the exception of 
a small amount of mineral lands and, 
of course, waste lands, the rest is graz- 
ing land. While there are sections, 
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principally in the South, where the 
farmers have been paying no attention 
to the matters of fertilization or rota- 
tion of crops, it has actually been dem- 
onstrated that the soil of the United 
States, as a whole, is gaining in fer- 
tility. The outside limit of lands ca- 
pable of cultivation in the United States 
is twice the present area under cultiva- 
tion. There is nothing to limit the pop- 
ulation of the United States to twice, or 
even ten times, its present number, and 
as the farm crops are increasing much 
more slowly than population, and as 
there is an immediate limitation to the 
acreage available, and practically no 
limit to the possible population, and in- 
asmuch as all the best lands are taken, 
and those now available are more or less 
uncertain in their value, the increase in 
the yield per acre becomes a problem 
which the Nation must solve, and that 
at once. Over and above the lands pos- 
sible for home-making, there are other 
areas containing mineral, water, and 
timber supply, which the Nation must 
hold in its own possession and maintain 
in efficient condition owing to the inti- 
mate relations they sustain to the other 
lands of the United States. But all 
these lands, old and new, made and un- 
made, are capable, under the new 
science of agriculture, and under the 
new idea of national conservation, of 
being increased in their productive ca- 
pacity manyfold. 

When Mr. Roosevelt looked out over 
the broad domain of the United States, 
he also looked ahead to the needs of the 
future population of the United States. 
If the founders of the country built for 
the future, and for those generations 
then unborn, one of which is ourselves, 
and thereby earned our everlasting 
gratitude, why should not present-day 
statemanship lay scientific foundations 
for making a greater people in the fu- 
ture with a happier lot in life? Sev- 
eral things were obvious to his intensely 
practical mind. That they had not oc- 


curred to any former President or any 
former Congress, or, we may Say, to 
any former American statesman, was 
no deterrent to his audacious dream. 
He saw the vast possibilities in the 
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land and its running water. He doubt- 
less said to himself: “Why not take the 
trouble to get ready for their highest 
use the incomparable waterways of the 
North American Continent, into the 
very heart of which it is possible to 
extend the coast-line and ocean ship- 
ping? How much better that certain 
billions of tons of fresh water, instead 
of destroying farms, should make 
farms; instead of carrying away soil 
should deposit soil; instead of blocking 
navigation should extend navigation; 
instead of destroying life should sup- 
port life!” 
This was his secret. 


THE WATERWAY IDEA 


The Roosevelt waterways idea in- 
volves a project no less imposing than 
the fundamental rearrangement of the 
New World. 

The cutting of the Isthmian Canal is 
a geographical event of the first mag- 
nitude and of first importance; while 
the more useful, if less attractive, 
scheme for the artificialization, the con- 
trol and use of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and the coordination 
of all the problems related thereto, pre- 
sents a scheme in scientific government 
as brilliant as anything of the kind ever 
before presented to the human mind. 

The conception involves a project for 
the artificialization, the control and use 
under one great engineering scheme, of 
not only the whole Mississippi River 
system, with its 16,000 miles of navi- 
gable deep waterways and countless un- 
navigable tributaries; but, connected 
with the problems of this continental 
artery called the Mississippi River, is 
that of its own canalization and the 
canalization of one of its own tribu- 
taries, namely, the Illinois River, and 
the deepening of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal through to Lake Michigan. 

There are a few geological points of 
some interest in connection with the 
past and future of this scheme. Probably 
before the waters of the upper Missis- 
sippi River found their way into Hud- 
son’s Bay, the waters of the Great 
Lakes, when the great glacier lay across 
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their present outlet, ran across to the 
headwaters of the Illinois, across the 
country where Chicago now stands, and 
down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Through this very old channel 
of ancient overflow lies the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, and here will be built 
the deeper and larger waterway which 
will connect the Lakes and Gulf. - It is 
interesting to note, also, the fact that 
the land supporting the eastern outlet 
is rising nearly six inches per hundred 
miles per hundred years, thus throwing 
the waters back gradually to the lower 
part of Lake Michigan; and it is more 
than likely that in two or three thousand 
years the geologic process of the ages 
will come appropriately to the support 
of the Roosevelt plan. 

It is idle to say that the Isthmian 
Canal would have been done sooner or 
later. The Western Hemisphere had 
been discovered and had been developed 
for 400 years, and we seemed no nearer 
to it than when Gomara, in 1551, urged 
Philip II to cut it through. Since that 
time much effort and much treasure 
and many lives and many words have 
been wasted, and the world was tired 
of waiting. The work waited for the 
man who would wait no longer. Mr. 
Roosevelt seized the opportunity which 
passed his way, and posterity would 
have forgiven him had he made the 
opportunity, and he set to work. He 
made terms at once righteous and fair 
with France for what had been done. 
He organized a preparatory sanitary 
work of unparalleled efficiency, which 
made out of a plague-hole a healthy 
place. He transplanted schools, churches, 
Christian associations for men and 
women, appointed a commission with 
assistants who have been models of 
civic virtue and administrative effi- 
ciency, and got the work going which 
will have ships moving through from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific in a few 
hours, now, in less than six years from 
to-day. The Panama Canal will save 
10,000 miles for every ship plying be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. 
As an example of its economic value, 
it will save £2,000 for every 2,000-ton 
barque plying between these two points. 





It will add 8 shillings per thousand feet 
to the values of the vast forests of the 
Pacific coast from California, Oregon, 
and Washington, to British Columbia 


and Alaska, adding, perhaps, a hundred , 


million pounds to the present value of 
those timber areas alone—twice the cost 
of the canal. Not only will the com- 
merce between Occident and Orient pass 
through it; the Andean countries will 
be opened, with the Mississippi and the 
Hudson, and the Orinoco and Amazon 
will make a new Mediterranean of the 
Caribbean Sea. 

In a message to Congress, December 
3, 1907, the President recommended the 
development of the deep waterway and 
of the great river system as national 
water highways, and urged that this de- 
velopment should be considered as a 
Government undertaking. He called 
for a deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and for 
deep-water highways leading from it to 
the East and West. “Such a water- 
way,” he said, “would practically mean 
the extension of our coast-line into the 
very heart of our country.” He also 
urged the development of those nat- 
ural inland waterways connected largely 
by canal, which lie just back of the 
whole eastern and southern coast. To 
this end he appointed an Inland Water- 
ways Commission, which went imme- 
diately to work to make the most ex- 
haustive investigation and report, while 
much subsidiary work was being done 
by the bureaus of different departments. 

The unqualified good nature and com- 
placency of the American people of the 
Mississippi basin, which constitutes one- 
half of the states in the Union, holding 
half its population, began to be dis- 
turbed a few years ago because the 
product of farm and factory was increas- 
ing so much faster than transportation 
facilities that it became impossible to 
carry the increased product of their in- 
dustry to market. The transportation 
problem, both in its economic and po- 
litical phases, has been growing more 
acute year by year, until President 
Roosevelt’s active campaign began in 
the interests of the people. Even the 
railroad managers themselves com- 
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plained of their lack of equipment to 
do the country’s business, as is shown 
by the single remark before quoted from 
James J. Hill, that there was not money 
enough in the world to lay the track to 
take the traffic the country offered. It 
is no wonder that the farmers of the 
wheat belt and those dependent upon 
them complained if their wheat was rot- 
ting in the bins for want of cars to carry 
it to market; if the maize of the corn 
belt was rotting in the cribs, or being 
burned for fuel in the stoves of the 
farm houses; and that the cotton of the 
cotton belt was heaped away unsold, 
because the railroads, taking advantage 
of the situation, charged all the stuff 
was worth to haul it. No wonder they 
complained when there was a fuel fam- 
ine over a dozen western states, and 
farmers were burning their furniture 
and farm products, and some of them 
were freezing to death, because there 
were no cars to haul them coal; and if, 
at the same time, the railroads were 
being centralized through blind pools 
and other inventions of new and devious 
methods of modern finance to put more 
railroads into fewer hands, with more 
irresponsible power of watering stock 
and inflating tariffs to pay dividends on 
them. No wonder that there was a 
movement in the whole Mississippi 
basin, in which, through “river and 
harbor congresses,” “trans-Mississippi 
congresses,” “Lakes to Gulf associa- 
tions,” “deep waterways conventions,” 
etc., this population of forty millions 
made their protest, and said to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington: “We must 
have transportation, and we must have 
a rate which will let us live. If you 
don’t want to undertake the job we will 
do it ourselves, only we must have 
transportation and living tariffs.”” Out 
of the tremendous activity and discus- 
sion on the platform and in the press 
which attended this movement and fol- 
lowed it arose the growing revolt 
against the prodigious waste of the 
laissez-faire policy. . And out of this dis- 
cussion, too, could be marked the prog- 
ress of the increasing determination to 
organize the national assets and con- 
serve and utilize the natural resources, 


especially those so obviously available 
as the navigable deep waterways of the 
Mississippi basin, whose channels na- 
ture has digged so conveniently in their 
ramifications for the uses of this great 
area. 

As the public education on this sub- 
ject grew out of the matter of transpor- 
tation and the intolerable situation 
which it presented, so, again, one of the 
most important results of the whole 
movement will be a question of trans- 
portation. For the perfection of this 
scheme, which includes as one of its 
subsidiary measures the main idea of 
national and international waterways, is 
the Panama Canal. The perfecting of 
the Panama Canal and the Lake Michi- 
gan Canal, the canalization of the Illinois 
River, the perfecting of the channel of 
the Mississippi itself, and the deepening 
and otherwise perfecting of the channels 
of its larger tributaries, will finish the 
backkbone of the great conservation 
scheme. So that, as far as transporta- 
tion is concerned, steamers from Hono- 
lulu and Yokohama can load their 
freight at Duluth and Fort William, To- 
ronto or Buffalo, and freight may be 
carried direct from the wharves of 
Minneapolis or Chicago, Pittsburg or 
Omaha, to Bombay, Liverpool, or 
Hong-Kong. 

Back of this great transportation idea 
are also the problems toward the head- 
waters of the rivers where the products 
for transportation are grown or made. — 
For example, it is very interesting to 
study the relation of the mere conser- 
vation of waters to the building of dams 
or reservoirs among the thousand 
sources of headwaters, which shall, of 
themselves, serve a score of uses. _ For 
instance, one of the most obvious things 
to any one who will take trouble to 
think about it, is the dynamic value of 
water. And if every pennyworth of 
coal saved is a pennyworth digged, it 
will readily be seen what a saving of the 
coal-beds will follow the scientific use 
and development of the wasting water 
power of the country. Whenever a rain- 
storm, for example, has left a million 
tons of surplus water over a given area 
and over and above that which soaks 
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into the soil at, say, an altitude of 2,000 
feet, it is plain that this body of water 
will expend as much energy in getting 
back to the sea as the sun has expended 
in lifting it to this height, or as the 
mechanical devices of men might ex- 
pend in lifting a million tons 2,000 feet 
high. But the energy of the sun has al- 
ready lifted this water, and there it lies 
of so much potential dynamic value. 
The question is: How shall we utilize 
the particular energy which the sun has 
stored in this particular way, so that 
we may relieve the too wasteful use of 
that other particular form of energy 
which the sun has stored in coal? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s solution is simple and 
laconic: Drive wheels. This is good 
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nation housekeeping; it is, therefore, 
good politics. 

Herein, I think, lies the greatness of 
Mr. Roosevelt—that he has all the qual- 
ifications of a great politician. Of 
course, when I am speaking of a great 
politician to an Oxford audience, it will 
be taken for granted it is in the Aris- 
totelian and not the American sense. 
The first qualification is creative imag- 
ination. This bridges the gap between 
science and philosophy. Add to this, 
ethical insight, sanity of judgment, and 
a daring which knows no bounds save 
those of righteousness and the common 
good, and you have the ideal politician, 
if he also happens to be a scientific 
geographer. 


(To be continued) 





A Forested Watershed on the Island of Maui 
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The Equalizing Influence of Forests on the Flow 
of Streams and Their Value as a Means of 


Improving Navigation 


By GEORGE F. SWAIN, LL.D,, Late Professor of Civil Engineering in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Now Professor of Civil Engineering in the Graduate 
School of Applied Science of Harvard University 


(Concluded) 


HEN it comes to the question 

\) \) of.extreme droughts, Colonel 

Chittenden takes a curiously 
contradictory position to the one which 
he takes in considering the matter 
of floods. Regarding the latter, it 
will be remembered, he considers that 
the forests may cause a combina- 
tion of the highest floods arising 
simultaneously from different tribu- 
taries; with reference to droughts, 
however, he assumes just the reverse, 
namely, that the extreme low water on 
different: tributaries will not occur 
simultaneously. It seems clear that the 
extreme combination is as likely to oc- 
cur in one case as in the other. 

He admits “that, as a general rule, 
springs and little streams dry up more 
completely than" when forests covered 
the country,”’ but he argues that, since 
each spring is small, their drying up will 
have little effect upon the main stream, 
the flow of which will be kept up, if the 
region is deforested, by the rapid dis- 
charge, over the surface, of the water 
from summer showers, which will oc- 
cur, first on one tributary and then on 
another, in such a way as to furnish to 
the main stream always a low-water 
flow greater than if the springs could 
all be kept up. If his argument be 
carried to the very common case where 
no rain falls upon a given drainage 
basin for weeks, or for a much longer 
time than it takes for a drop of water 
to flow from the extreme source to the 
mouth, it would seem to lead to the con- 


clusion that there would be no flow at 
all in the stream. In other words, the 
author would have the mills at Law- 
rence and Lowell depend for their sum- 
mer flow, not upon keeping up the 
“springs and little streams” so far as 
possible by increasing through the ef- 
fect of forests the percolation into the 
ground, but would have these mills 
trust to luck that the summer showers 
would be so distributed over the differ- 
ent tributary basins that when one was 
low others might be high, and he main- 
tains that in this way the low water 
would be greater than if all the little 
springs were kept up. This would, of 
course, require most intelligent plan- 
ning on the part of Jupiter Pluvius, for 
it would not do to have these summer 
showers, which are supposed to flow 
rapidly from the surface, inaccurately 
timed or distributed over the basin. It 
does not seem necessary to pursue this 
suggestion further. 

Even a large drainage area, say 
10,000 square miles, may well have its 
main stream possess a length from ex- 
tremest source to mouth, measured on 
the stream of considerably less than 
300 miles. If the average velocity of 
the stream is one mile per hour, which 
is low, it would take less than two weeks 
for a drop of water to pass from the 
extremest source to the mouth. Now, 
even in districts which have a summer 
rainfall, it frequently happens that even 
an area as large as that mentioned is 
without rain in part of it for months 
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at a time, under which condition, if 
the writer understands Colonel Chitten- 
den’s theory and his admission, even 
such a large stream would practically 
dry up. It would seem to be much more 
reasonable to depend upon some means 
of keeping up the springs and small 
streams rather than upon the equal dis- 
tribution of surface waters of the sum- 
mer showers from deforested areas. 

Moreover, it is not evident why, even 
in a small stream, a uniform flow is 
any less desirable than an intermittent 
flow. Of course, as is well known, the 
larger the stream, the greater the low- 
water flow per square mile, other things 
being equal, for the very reason that 
the low-water flow on all tributaries 
will not occur at the same time, no 
doubt partly owing to local rains. A 
precisely similar remark applies to the 
flood discharge, which is less per square 
mile on large watersheds than on small 
ones, because the maximum discharge 
from different tributaries will not occur 
at the same time. Colonel Chittenden, 
therefore, seems here inconsistent. In 
discussing floods, he considers an ex- 
treme condition in which the floods from 
various tributaries arrive simultaneously 
at*a given point and from this he ar- 
gues that forests increase the violence 
of floods. In the case of extreme 
droughts, however, he considers the 
case—not where the low-water flow 
from various tributaries arrive simul- 
taneously at a given point—but, on the 
contrary, where comparatively high 
water from one arrives at the same time 
as the low water from another. 

With reference to the effect of for- 
ests upon snow melting, Colonel Chit- 
tenden states that “it can be demon- 
strated that the effect of forests upon 
the run-off from snow is inevitably to 
increase its intensity.” 

He argues that the snow does not 
drift at all in the forests, but that great 
drifts form on open ground; that the 
snow begins to melt over open ground 
earlier than in the forests, and that the 
drifts on open ground serve as reser- 
voirs to feed the streams, lasting much 
longer than the snow in the forests; 
that the snow melting in the forests 
does not sink into the ground, but into 
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the snow itself, which becomes satu- 
rated, until a warm rain carries off the 
whole mass of snow in a freshet. He 
says, referring to the snow in the for- 
est: “The water from the first melting 
from the snow blanket does not sink 
into the ground, but into the snow it- 
self. Snow is like a sponge; a panful 
will shrink to one-fourth of its volume 
or less before any free water appears.” 

This argument contains a number of 
errors and inconsistencies. In the first 
place, the snow does drift in the forest, 
although not to the same extent as in 
the open. Colonel Chittenden admits 
that the snow blanket lasts longer in the 
forests than in the open, except for the 
drifts. It is the present writer’s expe- 
rience, however, that the snow in the 
forests lasts considerably longer than 
even the drifts in the open, although 
this may not be true in the case of very 
high altitudes. The snow in the drifts 
on or near the summit of Mount Blanc, 
of course, lasts longer than the snow 
in the forests below, because the top is 
in a region of perpetual snow. Obvi- 
ously, this is not the condition to be 
considered in the present instance. But 
Colonel Chittenden ignores the fact that 
under the snow the ground in the forest 
is warmer than the ground in the open, 
and that the snow blanket melts at the 
bottom rather than at the top. Fre- 
quently the ground in the forest does 
not freeze at all and, therefore, it is 
in a better condition to absorb the 
melted snow than the ground in the 
open. But even if the snow blanket 
in the woods absorbs, as he thinks, the 
water from its own melting under the 
sun’s rays, preventing it from perco- 
lating into the ground, why do not the 
large drifts in the open, which he says 
form the main reservoirs of the streams, 
also absorb their own water and pre- 
vent it from running off? 

The fallacy of Colonel Chittenden’s 
arguments in this respect is obvious. It 
is, of course, true that if a warm rain 
comes upon the snow blanket in the 
woods, carrying it off in a short time, 
the resulting flood may be greater than 
if the forest had not been there to re- 
tain the snow; but it is equally clear 
that in the latter case the earlier spring 
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fioods would have been increased. Ifa 
given amount of snow has to be car- 
ried off into the streams, it is obvious 
that the flow of the streams will be more 
regular if the period of melting is ex- 
tended, and this is the effect of the 
forests. 

A further instance of illogical rea- 
soning is found in Colonel Chittenden’s 
reference to the great floods which oc- 
curred in the state of Washington. He 
says: “The great flood of 1906 in this 
section was a perfect demonstration not 
only of the vast intensifying effects of 
forests upon floods due to snow melt- 
ing, but of the utter helplessness of the 
forest bed, when saturated with long 
rains, to restrain floods. It will be 
clear, however, upon reflection, that this 
flood is no demonstration of any “in- 
tensifying effect.” It simply demon- 
strates that there may be heavy floods 
from forested areas. If those forests 
were cut down, that same flood might, 
and probably would, have been much 
more violent. Colonel Chittenden here 
apparently forgets the difficulties in 
studying this problem which arise from 
the fact that the effect of the forests 
cannot be separated from the other ele- 
ments entering into the problem. 

Similarly inconclusive is the state- 
ment about the flood of the American 
River compared with Puta Creek in 
California. Watersheds differ not alone 
as regards forests, but in other respects. 
The facts stated simply seem to show 
that in this case the forests did not reg- 
ulate its flow to an extent sufficient to 
counterbalance other factors. For in- 
stance, if the writer is correctly in- 
formed, the slopes of the Sierras are 
steeper than those of the coast range. 
Again, the shape of the drainage area 
is a matter of considerable importance 
with reference to the maximum rise of 
water at a given point. 

The writer has not had the opportu- 
nity to study to any extent the condi- 
tions in the Rocky Mountains, but he 
observes that Prof. L. G. Carpenter, of 
the Colorado State Agricultural College, 
than whom there is no more competent 
authority, in his paper on “Forests and 
Snow,” comes to the conclusion that: 
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(a) * * * the greater the amount of 
forest cover the less violent the daily fluc- 
tuation, the more uniform the flow through- 
out the day and throughout the season, and 
the later the stream maintains its flow. 

(b) The loss of the forest cover means 
more violent fluctuation during the day, 
greater difficulty in regulating the head- 
gates and keeping a uniform flow in ditches, 
and hence an additional difficulty in the eco- 
nomic distribution of water. Also the water 
runs off sooner, hence the streams drop 
earlier in the summer; and, on account of 
the lessening of the springs, the smaller is 
the winter flow. 

(c) The preservation of the forest is an 
absolute necessity for the interest of irri- 
gated agriculture. 


Colonel Chittenden, however, after 
devoting so much space to considering 
the effects of forests upon extremes of 
flow, does not on the whole take his own 
arguments seriously, for, later on, he 
says: “In the records of precipitation, 
wherever they exist, will be found a 
full and complete explanation of every 
one of the floods that have seemed un- 
usually frequent and severe in recent 
years.” After citing the conditions, he 
goes on to say: “Similar conditions 
prevail in every great flood and the true 
explanation is found in them, and not 
at all in the presence or absence of for- 
ests on the watersheds.” 

Reference has already been made to 
the fact that the amount and distribu- 
tion of rainfall are the most important 
factors affecting the flow of streams, 
yet it is quite unreasonable to conclude 
that on that account the forests have 
no effect at all. 

These quotations are cited, however, 
to show the apparent contradictions in 
Colonel Chittenden’s arguments. 

It would take too long to analyze in 
detail the remainder of Colonel Chitten- 
den’s paper and to criticize his many 
statements. If his views, however, 
have weight, attention should be called 
to one statement which he makes with 
reference to erosion. He states (page 
955 et seq.) that the sediment carried 
into the Gulf of Mexico by the Missis- 
sippi “all comes from the uplands far 
and near, but particularly from the 
more remote and hilly regions. This 
load is in the nature of through traffic. 
The local freight picked up from a cav- 
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ing bank is mainly discharged at the 
next station. It follows, therefore, that 
if the banks of the stream were revetted 
from the Gulf to Pittsburg, the falls 
of St. Anthony and the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, the quantity of sediment 
passing into the Gulf would not be 
diminished a particle.” 

As the quantity of sediment carried 
into the Gulf each year is exceedingly 
large, Colonel Chittenden admits the 
great erosion from the mountain slopes. 
We do not agree with him, however, in 
the statement quoted. A river picks up 
sediment where the velocity of the 
water and the size of the grains of 
sediment admit, and a reduction of ve- 
locity causes the deposition of sediment, 
beginning with the heaviest particles. 
The river cuts away a bank here and 
deposits a bar there, and much of its 
load is, as Colonel Chittenden states, in 
the nature of local freight. The impor- 
tant point, however, is that all this 
freight is moving down stream, and it 
would seem scarcely reasonable to sup- 
pose that under this continual move- 
ment down stream the only silt to find 
its way into the Gulf is that which 
comes from the extreme sources. 

In contradiction to the above state- 
ments, Colonel Chittenden says: “It is 
incontestably true that whatever re- 
straining effect forests have upon run- 
off is greater upon the lowlands than 
upon steep mountain sides.’ This is a 
good illustration of the character of 
statement with which this paper 
abounds—positive statements given en- 
tirely without proof and in contradic- 
tion to all experience and to the best 
authorities. It would seem to be rea- 
sonably clear that since on steep slopes 
there is more tendency for the water 
to run off than on moderate slopes and 
flat land, whatever restraining effect the 
forest exerts would be greater on steep 
slopes than elsewhere. Seeing that if 
the land were absolutely level there 
would be no tendency at all for the water 
to run off, so that it would all either 
percolate or be absorbed, or evaporate, 
and seeing that flat lands upon which 
forests will grow are generally suitable 
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and must sooner or later be used for 
cultivation, and seeing, also, that Colo- 
nel Chittenden has asserted that newly 
plowed land has probably a retentive 
capacity greater than the forest ground, 
the difficulty of reconciling some of 
these statements will be seen. 

In the recent work of Huffel, Econ- 
omie Forestiere, for example, a detailed 
discussion of many of these points will 
be found, and the fallacy of Colonel 
Chittenden’s last remark above quoted 
is there abundantly shown. 

Colonel Chittenden refers to some 
foreign publications, particularly to the 
reports of the Tenth International Nav- 
igation Congress, held at Milan in 1905. 
With reference to these, he says: 
“While all the writers heartily favored 
forest culture, the opinion was _prac- 
tically unanimous that forests exert no 
appreciable influence on the extremes of 
flow in rivers.” The important part of 
this quotation is the first clause, and not 
the last. It is true, and it is a very sig- 
nificant fact, that all the writers urged 
the preservation of the forests on the 
mountain sides, or precisely what is con- 
templated by the White Mountain- 
Southern Appalachian bill. As foreign 
testimony may be of value in this con- 
nection, as showing the dependence of 
the interests of navigation upon the 
preservation of the forests, it may be 
worth while to give extracts from some 
of these reports.* 

Mr. Lafosse, the French delegate, 
says: 


If the destruction of forests is to be de- 
plored, it ts most of all on the mountain that 
the cutting away of timber is to be feared. 
It is not alone the supply of the springs and 
the discharge of the streams which are in 
danger. It is the very existence of the rivers 
themselves. The stream which can be utilized 
disappears to give place to the devastating 
torrent. 

The soil swept bare of its forests, ex- 
hausted by the abuses of grazing, loses 
quickly its vegetable stratum. Washed peri- 
odically, and carried away by melting snow 
and summer storms, it is soon disaggre- 
gated. The waters run toward the low 
points, rolling before them gravel and boul- 
ders, and even tearing out loose sections of 
rock. A thousand rivulets cut out beds, the 
torrent is formed. Scours begin, the banks. 


*The translations were made abroad, and the quotations are given just as printed. 
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are broken down, and a mass of mud, stones, 


and rocks invades the valley, destroying 
everything as it passes. 
Mr. Wolfshiitz, a delegate from 


Austria, while admitting that excessive 
floods are not appreciably checked by 
forests, writes as follows: 


For economical reasons reafforestations 
will have to be confined to the steeper 
mountain slopes which are of little use for 
other cultivation. Here the forest will have 
a beneficial influence by making the soil 
firmer and more compact and by preventing 
erosion and washing down, and thus any 
excessive alteration and the formation of 
detritus which would shoal and silt up the 
water-courses. Such forests further retard 
the melting of the snows in spring and 
lessen the violence of spring high water. It 
is thus advisable in the interests of naviga- 
tion to spare and to attend to the forest. 
There is no simpler, cheaper, nor more ef- 
fective means for securing the mountain 
slopes and for keeping the pebble shoals 
down. In this respect, forests have incon- 
testably had a beneficial influence upon the 
floods of the large rivers. Beyond this, how- 
ever, no further measurable influence upon 
the high waters of rivers can be credited to 
them. 

As regards the occurrence of high floods in 
the large rivers, the forests cannot have any 
noteworthy influence. As regards the in- 
crease in the ground-water level and in the 
replenishment of springs the forests have, in 
the plains, no more influence than the open 
ground, and it is only in the mountains that 
this action can be rated at any higher figure. 
In the mountains, however, the main office 
of the woods will be to prevent the denuda- 
tion and erosion of the surface, the formation 
of detritus, and the silting up of the river- 
beds ‘with mud, sand, and pebbles. 


Mr. Riedel, of Vienna, is very em- 
phatic as to the benefits of forests. He 
shows the terrible results which have 
been brought about by their destruction 
in various parts of Europe, and, with 
reference to Germany, states that * * * 


In Germany, also, reasonable bounds were 
not everywhere kept to, and the effects of 
the progressing deforestation made them- 
selves apparent, on the one hand, in scarcity 
of timber, and on the other in the impover- 
ishment of perennial springs and the alarm- 
ing lowering of the mean water-level of 
German rivers, and not less so in a gradual 
increase in the dryness of the ground, caused 
by the fall of the level of the underground 
waters. 

The unquestioned circumstance, that a 
large number of rivers now carry down more 
loose material than formerly, is a conse- 
quence of the extensive denudation and care- 
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less clearing of the plantations. The slopes 
of the hills lose a large part of their fruitful 
soil, and in many cases earth-slides, and even 
extensive subsidences of whole slopes take 
place, while considerable areas of ground in 
the valleys are smothered up and rendered 
useless. 

The loose material which the tributary 
brooks carry into the main streams ceases 
to be carried onward as the declivity be- 
comes less steep, and in consequence fills up 
their beds. The streams are then obliged 
to seek out new courses, by which the most 
fruitful ground is devastated and the whole 
bed of the valley is gradually transformed 
into a barren layer of loose stones. This 
drawback affects not only the mountain 
dwellers, but, in so far as the waters are 
not able to deposit their loose suspended 
material in large basins on the way, the 
population of the lower-lying fertile and 
well-tilled valleys also. Here the damages 
further include the circumstance that, by rea- 
son of the often elevated position of the 
river-bed, overflow-waters are very difficult 
to get rid of. 

Proofs of the foregoing, and especially of 
the last-mentioned circumstance, are af- 
forded by a large number of river valleys. 
This condition of things is of importance 
in the cases of those river or stream channels 
which, by the formation of weirs, are to be 

made serviceable for purposes of inland nav- 
igation. Thus on the canalized Oder, be- 
tween Cosel and Breslau, properties which, 
though at a distance from the channel, lie at 
a lower level than the latter, are swamped 
to the most damaging extent. 

The foregoing is not intended to convey 
the idea that previous to deforestation, 
earth slides, damages to river banks, and in- 
undations did not take place, but it is intended 
to show that since the decrease of the for- 
ests all these disadvantages have increased 
to a serious and disquieting degree. ° 


Mr. Lauda, of Vienna, compares two 
similar watersheds of about the same 
area in Austria, one being much more 
heavily wooded than the other. He 
thinks the forests may not exert much 
influence in high floods, but concludes 
as follows 


If, now, the final judgment on the sub- 
ject of the influence of forests on the regi- 
men of streams be unfavorable to the forest 
to this extent, that there are denied to it 
certain of the properties attributed to it gen- 
erally, it does not follow ‘from this that it 
is necessary to oppose the rewooding of arid 
surfaces, the replanting of the basins of 
streams or the maintenance of plantations of 
trees. The general utility of the forest is 


so well settled, the extraordinary apprecia- 
tion in which it is held, as a means of pro- 
tecting the soil against landslides, is so firmly 
established, its great advantageousness, espe- 
cially for the spring district, in holding back 
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earth thrusts and reducing the amount of 
sediment carried by rivers so important, that 
these reasons alone justify fully the greatest 
possible promotion of forest culture. 


Mr. Ponti, of Italy, seems to have no 
doubt that forests on steep slopes are 
useful in the interests of navigation. 


He says: 


In Sicily, the consequence of cutting away 
the forests on a vast scale in the province 
of Messina has been also to raise sensibly 
the bed of the streams, and many of these 
beds are now above the adjoining fields. 


Mr. Keller, of Austria, thinks that 
forests affect the regimen and discharge 
of rivers only to a slight extent, except 
in mountainous regions, regarding 
which he says: 


However, there is no doubt that in many 
cases deforestation has contributed to the 
erosion of the mountains and to the deposit 
of the soil at their foot, as also to an unfa- 
vorable change in the conditions of flow and 
drainage of the waters. This remark applies 
equally to the regions of high mountain 
ranges as to the Mediterranean basin. 
There, also, the formation of a cohesive soil 
takes too long to make good the loss caused 
by a sudden shower. 


Mr. Lokhtine, of Prussia, does not 
discuss particularly the effect of moun- 
tain forests, but among his conclusions 
is the following: 


(1) Forests form a beneficent factor, act- 
ing favorably on the general abundance of 
water in a country, and particularly on the 
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supply of streams and rivers. That is why 
the destruction of forests should be consid- 
ered as hurtful and dangerous. 


These extracts show that foreign au- 
thorities are unanimous as to the bene- 
fits of forests on the mountains upon 
the flow of streams and the interests 
of navigation. 

It will not be attempted to discuss 
Colonel Chittenden’s remarks with ref- 
erence to reservoirs, as these are not 
here under consideration. 

Finally, it must be remembered that 
the acquirement by the Government of 
forest reserves in the Appalachian and 
White Mountains will be of benefit to 
the navigation of the streams not sim- 
ply in proportion to the area of these 
reserves. By acquiring a foothold, the 
Forest Service will be able to demon- 
strate to owners of adjoining tracts the 
benefits of wise forest management, and 
will be able to cooperate with them on 
the ground in using similar methods in 
their own forests. The Government, 
also, for the same reason will be able 
to restrict forest fires, not only on the 
Government reserves, but on private 
lands. The effect of the Government 
reserves, therefore, will be much larger 
than in proportion to their area, and by 
wise management and by cooperation 
with private owners, not only will ero- 
sion of the ground be prevented and the 
flow of the streams favorably affected, 
but the timber supply will be conserved. 
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THE INTERESTS VERSUS THE PEOPLE 


By THOMAS ELMER WILL 


I. AN ORGANIZED FIGHT 


HE issue is joined and the war 
T_T is on. 

For years, the readers of this 
magazine have been familiar with the 
fight on the National Forest policy. At 
regular intervals certain United States 
Senators have made the welkin ring 
with their onslaughts upon “Baron” 
Pinchot and his “Western empire.” 

Again and again sentiment and evi- 
dence sufficient to pass a dozen ordinary 
bills have been concentrated upon Con- 
gress to secure the enactment of the 
Appalachian bill, only to see it fail in 
one house or the other. 

3ut the fight is not confined to the 
forest policy. In ConseRvATION for 
August, the present writer pointed out 
the hostility to the conservation policy 
in general. 

Congress, though urged by the Presi- 
dent, will not establish a national con- 
servation commission. The President 
appoints such a commission and asks 
for it a paltry appropriation of $50,000, 
but receives no response. 

Instead, Congressman James A. Taw- 
ney, of Minnesota, appears with his 
amendment to the Sundry Civil bill, 
rushes it like lightning through both 
houses, and behold, the Conservation 
Commission, with numerous other simi- 
lar and valuable bodies, is outlawed. 

All of which proves again that Con- 
gress can enact legislation when it so 
desires, but that it is discriminating as 
to the character of legislation. 

Next, the Conservation Commission 
comes forward with its epoch-making 
report, but the House Committee on 
Printing, Charles B. Landis, of Indiana, 
chairman, refuses to report favorably 
the Senate resolution providing for 


printing it. Finally, the Senate prints 
a paltry 2,400 copies, chiefly for 
members of the two houses, and a con- 
gressional mailing list, and the report 
is thereby virtually suppressed. 

What does it all mean? 

As Mr. Pinchot so well said at Spo- 
kane, “The easiest way to hide a real 
issue always has been, and always will 
be, to replace it with a false one.” 

3ut the real issue iti this case shall 
not be hidden. Let the facts testify. 

For years, the hostility to the forest 
policy: centered in Denver. It was 
there that the Public Lands Convention 
of June 18-20, 1907, was held. In 
Denver a year later came another out- 
burst of hostility to governmental 
“great feudal estates,’ “paternalism,” 
“bureaucracy” and landlordism.” 

In Denver there now exists “The 
National Public Domain League,” 
with constitution and by-laws, member- 
ship fee, office, press bureau and the 
other paraphernalia of present-day prop- 
aganda. 

The literature of this body is suffi- 
ciently abundant to make plain its view- 
point. That there may be no mistake 
about this, typical extracts are here 
given. 

On one occasion Mr. Pinchot seems 
to have used the following very proper 
language : 

“These reserves will be the remnant 
of the vast empire that lay beyond the 
Mississippi which can still be handed 
down as a national heritage after all 
the rest of the public lands worth hav- 
ing have become private property.” 

To the National Public Domain 
League this expression operates as a 
red rag flaunted in the face of an angry 
bull: The sentence is quoted over and 
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Over again as a complete betrayal of 
the sinister motives of the Federal “feu- 
dal baron,” and as carrying with it its 
own refutation and the final and utter 
condemnation of its author. 

Again, the Forester is reported to 
have said: 

“In my judgment it is a perfectly fair 
and right thing for any man who comes 
and takes property belonging to all the 
people, which because he has it, some- 
body else cannot have, that he should 
make a return of some kind to the peo- 
ple. The time of free land, free timber, 
free everything, has gone by.” 

This declaration also, repeatedly quo- 
ted, fires the blood and rouses the ire of 
the Public Domain League. 

What the National Public Domain 
League wants is shown by such declara- 
tions as follow: 

It is declared to be “the duty of every 
citizen to urge the fullest possible liber- 
ality on the part of the Government in 
passing the lands and their resources 
into the hands of bona fide citizens.” 

“Exactly the same principle is in- 
volved relative to every natural resource 
pertaining to the public domain, in that 
they shall pass, in an equitable manner, 
into the ownership of the individual, in 
order that that tremendous resource, 
ever incident to the West, viz., ‘oppor- 
tunity,’ may continue as an incentive to 
bring into our citizenship the best peo- 
ple of the land, and our prosperity be 
accelerated through the full sway of 
our national characteristic, viz., ‘in- 
dividualism.’” 

“The League is opposed to the prin- 
ciple that the public domain and all its 
resources ‘belong to all the people,’ in 
the sense that those words were used 
by President Buchanan in 1860, in his 
message vetoing the Homestead Bill; 
but the League adheres to the national 
principle immediately thereafter estab- 
lished, in adopting that Homestead law 
—that the public domain and all its 
resources belong to all of the people to 
come, take and use.” 

The meaning of such expressions as 
these is unmistakable. Between the 
position taken by Mr. Pinchot in the 
language first quoted, and that taken 





by the League, there is a great gulf 
fixed. They are polar opposites. They 
no more agree than do plus and minus, 
or fire and water. Mr. Pinchot pro- 
poses that “these reserves” shall be 
“handed down as a national heritage.” 
The Public Domain League propose 
that “every resource pertaining to the 
public domain * * * shall pass * * * 
into the ownership of the individual.” 

The advocates of forest reserves be- 
lieve that “the public domain and all 
its resources,” in so far as it may be 
deemed wise to set these aside in the 
form of National Forests, “belong to 
all of the people,” collectively. The 
League, instead, “adheres to the * * * 
principle * * * that the public domain 
and all of its resources belong to all of 
the people to come, take and use,” in- 
dividually. The conservationists be- 
lieve in maintaining a public property 
in certain selected portions, at least, of 
the public domain. The Public Domain 
League believes in turning the whole 
of this public domain into private prop- 
erty as quickly as may be. The con- 
servationists believe in limited col- 
lectivism ; the League, in unlimited in- 
dividualism. 

The irrepressible conflict between the 
viewpoint of the conservationists and 
that of the Public Domain League is 
further shown by the proposal, above 
quoted, that “our prosperity” shall “be 
accelerated through the full sway of 
our national characteristic, namely, ‘“in- 
dividualism.’ ” 

In his .Outlook editorial of March 20 
last (page 619) Theodore Roosevelt 
points out that “absolute individualism” 
would not “be compatible with civili- 
zation at all * * * That every step to- 
ward civilization is marked by a check 
on individualism.” He continues, “The 
ages that have passed have fettered the 
individualism which found expression 
in physical violence, and we are now 
endeavoring to put shackles on that 
kind of individualism which finds ex- 
pression in craft and greed.” 

In seeking to ensure “the full sway 
of ‘our national characteristic, namely, 
“Gndividualism,” the Public Domain 
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League is harking back to a past as 
dead as that of chattel slavery. 

If the writers of the League but 
knew the alphabet of history, if only 
they were in faintest touch with the 
great movements of the modern age, 
led by far-off New Zealand but repre- 
sented in every progressive country of 
the world, notably in England, France 
and Germany, and more feebly, yet cer- 
tainly, expressed by the great awaken- 
ing in Russia, Turkey and Persia, they 
would know that the race has outgrown 
unrestricted individualism as certainly 
as, in the fullness of time, it outgrew 
feudalism. 

Governor Pardee, at Spokane, well 
said : : 

“Countless graves have been filled, 
countless children orphaned and count- 
less widows made by individualism 
since the history of the world began. 
Caesar was an individualist. Napoleon 
was an individualist * * * But is the 
time not ripe when individual rapacity 
shall be checked and kept in order and 
regulated so it will not further oppress 
the people and take away from future 
generations * * * the things that ought 
to be of right the property of all the 
people of the country ?” 

Yet the program whereby “every 
natural resource pertaining to the pub- 
lic domain * * * shall pass * * * into 
the ownership of the individual” is ex- 
actly what unrestricted “individualism” 
implies and demands. 

In its individualistic frenzy, why does 
not the League go the limit, and em- 
brace the doctrines of Herbert Spencer 
and the other anarchists, “philosophi- 
cal” or what not? 

Spencer was an individualist and, 
being such, he dared to be, for the most 
part, logical. He demanded not only 
that government should cease inteffer- 
ing with the operations of individuals 
so long as they maintained his “equal 
rights” principle—specious, but un- 


workable under his scheme—but that 
the schools, post-offices and even the 
mints should be turned over to indi- 
viduals for their private operation. 

Yet despite his prodigious intellect, 
Spencer, as a political teacher. was re- 
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cognized in his own country, years be- 
fore his death, as “a voice crying in the 
wilderness.” Mr. Roosevelt, on the 
other hand, has all history behind his 
declaration that “every step toward 
civilization is marked by a check on in- 
dividualism.” 

But does the National Public Domain 
League represent anybody? Let it 
speak for itself. 

In its Bulletin No. 2, it says: 

“All but one of the Colorado con- 
egressional delegation, the chairman of 
the public lands committee of Congress, 
three Colorado state senators, and 
many of our most prominent near-by 
citizens,” are members. 

The solitary exception is that of Sen- 
ator Guggenheim. From all the other 
members of the Colorado delegation in 
Congress the League publishes strongly 
commendatory correspondence. 

Congressman John A. Martin writes 
a letter so full and carefully prepared 
that the League has published it as a 
special bulletin. 

Senator Hughes wires: “I wish to say 
that I heartily endorse the objects of 
the National Public Domain League.” 

Congressman Taylor writes: “I am 
in hearty accord with the League and 
with your object, and shall be more 
than pleased to aid in every way pos- 
sible toward carrying out its pur- 
poses.” 

Congressman Rucker writes: “You 
can safely trust me with doing all in my 
power to push the results outlined by 
your declaration of purposes.” 

Congressman Mondell, of Wyoming, 
telegraphs: “I am in hearty sympathy 
with the aims and purposes of the 
League as set forth in the Articles of 
Association.” 

And there are others. 


II. WHY THE SPOKANE CONTROVERSY ? 


As to the inwardness of the Spokane 
controversy, let no one be deceived. 
Personal feeling may exist, but the real 
issue is not personal. “Graft” there 
may be, but the question strikes deeper 
than graft. Differences may, and do 
exist, in interpretations of law; but as 
an issue. law is not in this case primary. 
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The real issue is the age-long issue 
of “mine” and “thine.” It is this ancient 
question in its most modern aspect: that, 
namely, of the interests against the 
people. 

The public domain belongs to the 
people. The interests want it and are 
resolved to have it. 

In this domain are lands, forests, 
mineral deposits and water-powers of 
priceless worth. 

By accident, in an age of rampant yet 
discredited “individualism,” a president 
came into power who cared for the in- 
terests of the common people. 

For once, furthermore, in our nation- 
al history, the country had a president 
who knew the great West. 

Again, a case too rare among admin- 
istrators and rulers, this president list- 
ened to a wise counsellor. 

He recognized that, with a popula- 
tion such as ours is and is to become, 
the people would need, and need soon, 
every foot of this public domain and 
every dollar’s worth of the value repre- 
sented thereby. 

He was brought to see, however, that, 
by fair means and toul, and with rapid- 
ity inconceivable, this vast estate was 
passing into the hands of the few. 

He realized that the time had come 
to act, and he acted. 

He launched the “Roosevelt policies,” 
including the vast enlargement of the 
National Forest area, the passage of 
the Reclamation law, the appointment of 
the Inland Waterways Commission, fol- 
lowed by the National Conservation 
Commission, the calling of the White 
House Conference of Governors, and 
of the North American Conservation 
Conference, at which meeting was pro- 
mulgated the never-to-be-forgotten call 
for the World’s Conservation Congress 
at The Hague. 

Men say, “But these things everybody 
believes in.” Hold, not so fast. 

Plenty of people are willing that 
natural resources shall be conserved 
provided this process does not interfere 
with their own private interests. But 
can conservation be carried far with- 
out clashing with the private interests 
of somebody ? 





Look, for example, at coal. Till yes- 
terday coal lands, according to their dis- 
tance from a railroad, sold at $10 or $20 
per acre. Now the Geological Survey 
is placing upon them a value approxi- 
mating their market value. 

These values range up to $100, $300, 
even $500 per acre. 

A single unbroken coal vein eighty- 
four feet in thickness, the lands over 
which, until Secretary Garfield’s time, 
were held at $20 per acre, now repre- 
sents millions to the Government. 

A single township which, under the 
old practise, would have sold at less than 
half a million dollars, is now held at 
$8,000,000. 

Here we have the modern revised ver- 
sion of “the ratio of 16 to 1.” Will 
the business man, intent on bargains 
in coal lands, approve this kind of con- 
servation? 

In like manner, immensely valuable 
forest lands in Government possession 
have been frittered away. The National 
Forest policy checks this process. How 
many timber-land speculators may be 
expected to approve such conservation ? 

But national irrigation, it may be 
argued, will interfere with no man’s 
private gains. Be careful. Here again 
we may jump at conclusions. 

In his address of welcome at the 
Spokane meeting, Mayor Nelson S. 
Pratt said: 

“And yet, I am not unmindful of the 
fact that an effort to enlist the aid of 
the General Government to the extent 
that the reclamation proposition shall be 
undertaken by the United States gov- 
ernment generally, will be met by the 
most strenuous opposition from some 
of our money centers, by men who in 
the past have been able, as it appears, 
to wield a powerful influence in national 
legislation.” 

On August 14 The Wall Street 
Journal said editorially : 

“There are vast areas of public land 
whose value the Government has not 
had time to determine. * * * Many of 
these tracts are known to private inter- 
ests to contain enormously valuable de- 
posits of minerals. Other areas will af- 
ford splendid opportunity for irrigation 
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enterprises, as to which the Government 
has a policy of its own and counter to 
which private interests occasionally 


run.” 
Speaking of the attack on Director 


Newell, the Spokesman-Review of 
Spokane for August 10, said: 

“These attacks are directed chiefly by 
large and powerful interests that have 
failed in their efforts to manipulate Mr. 
Newell and persuade him to sacrifice 
the public welfare wherever it came in 
conflict with their desires.” 

Consider again the matter of water- 
powers. Note the statements made by 
Mr. Pinchot at Spokane, and the re- 
marks by Mr. John L. Mathews, a spe- 
cialist in this field; both found in this 
issue of CONSERVATION. 

Read the: following utterance by Mr. 
Mathews, deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to be quoted in the Wall Street 
Journal of July 31: 


Every group of capitalists in the United 
States is interested in water-power. The 
Standard Oil and the Amalgamated Copper 
eople are grabbing powers in the Northwest. 
he Duke-Ryan tobacco trust is interested 
in southern powers. The Moffat group, 
with Myron Herrick, is busy in Colorado. 
Harriman, through Pacific-coast power com- 
panies and through alliance with Oakleigh 
Thorne and Marsden Perry, makes his in- 
fluence felt and contributes to the good un- 
derstanding. The harvester trust, the Wid- 
ener group—all these and others are getting 
their share of our water-powers. What are 
you going to do about it? 

Of course, if you are one of the capitalists 
represented in any of the present water- 
power corporations, you are going to promptly 
and enthusiastically condemn “muck-raking 
magazines,” and give instructions to your 
press agents, your newspapers, and your 
lawyers to discredit these statements in every 
possible manner. But if you are one of the 
other 99,999 out of every 100,000 of the popu- 
lation—if you are just a plain business man, 
or professional man, or workingman, or 
farmer—what are you going to do? You can 
sit idly by, and can be sure that the grab- 
bers are busy every minute. Or you can 
demand intelligent, honest action from your 
members of the state legislature and your 
member of Congress and your United States 
Senator—Joun L. MatHews in Hampton’s 
Magazine. 


With interests like these antagonized 
shall we wonder that the heads of men 


like Pinchot and Newell are demanded 
as a sacrifice? 
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That the interests were in evidence at 
Spokane is also clear from the dis- 
patches. 

Former Senator George Turner se- 
verely criticized Governor Pardee’s 
speech; in addition, he bitterly fought 
the indorsement of Messrs. Pinchot 
and Newell. 

The Spokane Chronicle for August 
12 quotes him as saying: “I am under 
a retainer from the Washington Water- 
power Company, and have been so for 
a number of years.” 

The same paper also declared that 
“Judge Turner is counsel for the Yuma 
Land and Irrigation Company, which 
is engaged in litigation with the United 
States Government.” 

The Spokesman-Review, of Spokane, 
for August 30, says: 

“Judge Turner is attorney for this 
company (The Irrigation Land and 
Improvement Company) in a suit that 
not only seeks to stop one of the na- 
tional irrigation projects, but attacks 
the constitutionality of the whole re- 
clamation work.” 

The Denver Times, of August 14, 
speaks of “former Senator Turner and 
Attorney Frank H. Post, both of whom 
are attorneys of record for the Wash- 
ington Water-power Company, a branch 
of the General Electric Co.” 

The Washington Times, of August 
14, tells of the work of “Former Sen- 
ator Turner and Attorney Frank H. 
Post, both of whom were attorneys of 
record for the Washington Water-pow- 
er Co., a branch of the General Electric 
Co.,” and adds: “At former Congresses 
the attorneys for the Water-power Co. 
and private irrigation concerns have al- 
ways been aligned against the then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, James A. Gar- 
field. Both Turner and Post have 
fought the policies of Pinchot and the 
Reclamation Service and both were op- 
ponents of Secretary Garfield.” 


III. THE BALLINGER-PINCHOT CASE 


And now for the Ballinger-Pinchot 
case. What are the facts? 

Not all of these, unfortunately, are 
verifiable. On some of the most im- 
portant “deponent,” the Interior De- 
partment, “saith not.” 
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The resources, nevertheless, of the 
Capitol, the Departments, where avail- 
able, and the press, including a clipping 
bureau, have been exploited. Following 
is the story: 

In recent years there has been form- 
ing a water-power trust. When com- 
plete, it will dominate the power market, 
and with it all industry. Beside it, 
Standard Oil will be petty. 

The seat of power for the trust is 
water-power sites. In Forestry and 
Irrigation for April, 1908, the present 
writer editorially exposed numerous at- 
tempts on the part of the power inter- 
ests to secure Congressional legislation. 

In the closing days of his adminis- 
tration, President Roosevelt learned of 
wholesale seizures of water-powers by 
the trust. 

It had been supposed that Secretary 
Garfield would continue in charge of the 
Interior Department; on February 15 
he learned that he must go on March 4. 

“Not knowing who the new secretary 
would be, President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Garfield decided to lock all doors 
so that the new administration would 
find everything snug.” 

At midnight, preceding March 4, 
President Roosevelt withdrew from en- 
try, and hence from the reach of the 
land grabbers, 186,000,000 acres of 
land containing power sites. Three- 
quarters of this was in Montana, the 
remainder in Wyoming. 

Secretary Garfield was followed by 
Richard Achilles Ballinger, of Seattle. 
Following the Binger Hermann- Mitchell 
scandals, Ballinger had come to the 
Land Office, where, for a year, begin- 
ning February, 1907, he was Commis- 
sioner. Friction, however, existed and 
he resigned. 

Hardly had Secretary Ballinger as- 
sumed office before he began throwing 
open to entry lands which his predeces- 
sor had withdrawn for the protection 
of the public’s interests. 

How much? Application to the De- 


partment of the Interior for figures has 
brought no response. A table published 
on May 8 shows land totaling 5,012,- 
729 acres to have been thus released in 
twenty-one states and territories. 

Press reports at hand indicate the 
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throwing open to entry of more than a 
half-million additional acres in July. 

The reason given by Secretary Bal- 
linger for these acts was the lack of 
specific law for the withdrawal of the 
land originally. 

Presently the country began to be 
heard from. Not only so, but Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Forester, went direct to 
President Taft and voiced an indignant 
protest. 

President Taft promptly instructed 
the re-withdrawal of the lands in ques- 
tion. But a fraction, however, of the 
lands thrown open were re-withdrawn. 

Furthermore, it is charged, lands in 
Montana, ordered to be withdrawn, 
were not withdrawn for nearly two 
months; during which time representa- 
tives of the power trust grabbed im- 
mensely valuable water-power sites. 

The protest of Mr. Pinchot, however, 
bore fruit of still a different character. 
A bit of side history must here be in- 
troduced. 

The Indian reservations are in con- 
trol of the Indian Office of the Interior 
Department. On the Indian reserva- 
tions are valuable forests. The Indian 
Office, however, does not maintain a 
scientific, technical forest force. It is 
and has been, therefore, incompetent 
to handle forests. 

Realizing this, the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and the Interior on January 
22, 1908, agreed upon a plan of co- 
operation between their departments. 
Under this plan, the Indian forests were 
administered by the Forest Service of 
the Agricultural Department, the In- 
dian Office paying the bills. 

Mr. Pinchot’s letter of July 23 last, 
to Secretary Wilson, shows that this 
plan bore admirable fruit, a fact which 
the Interior Office concedes. 

When Mr. Ballinger became Secre- 
tary, the question of continuing this co- 
operation was repeatedly discussed with 
him. He agreed that the cooperation 
should continue. 

However, when ordered by the Presi- 
dent to re-withdraw the lands as above 
mentioned, he changed his mind on this 
point. 

Press dispatches from the West quo- 
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ted him as saying that “a subordinate 
of the Agricultural Department should 
not run the Interior Department.” 

On July 17 and 20 his representative, 
the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
through letters to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, terminated the coopera- 
tion on the ground that it was “in con- 
travention of law and of well settled 
principles.” 

Meanwhile, trouble was brewing in 
the Reclamation Service. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior was reported to be 
hostile toward the Director, Mr. Fred- 
erick Haynes Newell. 

The Secretary started on a tour of 
the reclamation projects. A press story 
from Oregon announced that “scores 
and perhaps hundreds of bitter com- 
plaints would be poured into his ear,” 
and it was predicted that there would be 
“a great shake-up in reclamation circles” 
after Mr. Ballinger had completed his 
inspection. 

The source of these complaints was 
conceded in the following language: 
“These reports are circulated, as a rule, 
by representatives of companies whose 
private projects conflict with those of 
the Government.” 

In the same story it was declared that 
“the projects should be confined to Gov- 
ernment lands and kept clear of enter- 
prises which private capital is ready 
to finance.”’ 

Again, Director Newell was criticized 
for going outside the law in promoting 
his work. 

For the convenience of settlers of 
limited means, and to enlarge at the 
same time the scope of the reclamation 
work by the Government, a cooperative 
plan had been agreed upon. 

By this, the settler might pay in part 
for his water rights by his work; the 
Service at the same time could avail 
itself of his labor without paying there- 
for in cash. Each party to the contract 
was benefited, and the plan proved ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

Furthermore, before its adoption this 
plan had been carefully considered by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Direc- 
tor of the Reclamation Service, and the 
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Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Secretary Ballinger, however, for- 
bade its use as not specifically provided 
for by law. 

His hostility to this plan was, per- 
haps, reflected in his remarks at Spo- 
kane where he said: 

“The whole scheme of the act is 
based upon the appropriation of the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands in 
certain states and territories for the con- 
struction of irrigation works for the re- 
clamation of arid and semi-arid lands 
therein. No further appropriation by 
the Government is intended, or can be 
inferred from the act.” 

Naturally the enlargement of the 
field of the Reclamation Service, as by 
this cooperative plan, pointed toward 
competition with “enterprises which 
private capital is ready to finance.” The 
Secretary, in his Spokane speech, de- 
clared that it was ‘‘not the policy of the 
National Government * * * to hinder or 
interfere with the investment of private 
capital in the construction of irrigation 
works,” and declared himself to be “not 
a believer in the Government entering 
into competition with private enter- 
prise.” 

At the Spokane meeting, these ques- 
tions came to a focus. Mr. Newell 
spoke on the 9th, Mr. Pinchot on the 
1oth, and Secretary Ballinger on the 
11th. The latter was immediately fol- 
lowed by Former Governor Pardee. All 
these speeches are reported in this is- 
sue of CONSERVATION. 

Mr. Newell’s speech was mollifying. 
He showed what the Reclamation Serv- 
ice is doing, gave credit to the work 
of private capital, suggested the im- 
mensity of the task undertaken by the 
Service, hinted that it was under fire, 
and pointed out how “offenses must 
needs come.” 

Mr. Pinchot emphasized the impor- 
tance of the home in the Nation, and 
the need of saving and extending it. He 
voiced the need for maintaining equality 
of opportunity among citizens; showed 
how this equality is menaced, among 
other things, by the water-power trust; 
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how President Roosevelt had sought. 
by grasping the spirit of our funda- 
mental law, to protect the plain Ameri- 
can citizen, but how, through a Phari- 
saical emphasis upon the letter of the 
law, it is possible wholly to miss its 
spirit. Finally he made clear that 
“this strict construction necessarily fav- 
ors the great interests as against the 
people, and in the long run cannot do 
otherwise.” 

He declared that “the great, oppress- 
ive trusts exist because of subservient 
law-makers and adroit legal construc- 
tions. Here is the central stronghold 
of the money power in the everlasting 
conflict of the few to grab, and the 
many to keep or win the rights they 
were born with. Legal technicalities 
seldom help the people. The people, not 
the law, should have the benefit of every 
doubt.” 

It is here that Mr. Pinchot “threw 
down the gauntlet; for it is exactly 
this strict construction that has char- 
acterized Mr. Ballinger’s administra- 
tion. 

Strict construction gave him his 
ground for restoring to entry the lands 
Secretary Garfield had withdrawn. 

Strict construction enabled him to 
declare cooperation between the Indian 
Office and the Forest Service on Indian 
forest lands unlawful. 

Strict construction, again, was kill- 
ing the cooperative work on the rec- 
lamation projects. 

Excitement rose high while Mr. Pin- 
chot spoke, and the applause as he end- 
ed was loud and long. 

On the following day, Secretary 
Ballinger came, read his paper, and, 
without waiting for questions or discus- 
sion, hastened from the room. 

His apparent disposition to limit 
strictly the work of the Reclamation 
Service, his dread of Government com- 
petition with private enterprise, his 


belief that irrigation farming is not 
generally “a poor man’s proposition,” 
and especially his restoration of lands 
to entry, raised questions which many 
were eager to ask. 
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As the Secretary leit the room, Form- 
er Governor Pardee was introduced. 
Laying his manuscript on the table, he 
launched into the ex tempore address 
published in this issue. 

It is needless to say that the Pardee 
speech was a bomb shell. The excite- 
ment, high before, here rose to a white 
heat. 

Former Senator Turner denounced 
the speech, and interpreted its closing 
statement to mean that “public officials” 
should “act first and then investigate 
the law afterwards.” 

The governor, however, would not 
have it so, and closed by rejoicing that 
he was “neither a lawyer nor the son 
of a lawyer.” 

The preceding day had brought the 
reports of the alleged Montana land 
scandal. 

The story came from Helena and 
gave added point to the tale, already 
outlined, of the withdrawals of lands 
by Garfield and their reopening by Bal- 
linger. 

It told of a vanishing coal supply, 
of electricity generated by water-power 
as the coming successor of coal, and of 
the billions of wealth, potential and soon 
to be actual, represented by water- 
power. 

It told of Montana’s water-power 
sites as strategic in the plans of the 
power trust. 

Finally it told how Secretary Gar- 
field and President Roosevelt sought to 
save these lands, how Secretary Bal- 
linger threw them open to entry, how 
President Taft warned him to re-with- 
draw them, but how, during his delay 
of weeks in so doing, the trust seized 
the power sites. 

The Spokane Press demanded edi- 
torially of the Secretary that he meet 
these charges. How he met them we 
have seen. 

Perhaps the Interior Office will yet 
make all this clear. The facts have 
been applied for, but, thus far, without 
success. 

The office has said: “The public has 
all the information we care to give out 
at present.” 
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IV. THE ALASKA COAL LANDS 


Finally, as to the Alaska coal lands. 
In Alaska is the Chugach National 


Forest. On its eastern edge is a 
coal field containing, it is said, the 


finest grade of steam coal. The field 
is valued at something less than a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Over half of this field is in the Na- 
tional Forest; President Roosevelt hav- 
ing, on his last day in office, so extend- 
ed the boundaries of the forest reserve 
as to take in between I,000 and 2,000 
acres of this coal tract. 

Now comes Mr. L. R. Glavis, chief 
of the Field Division of the Land Office, 
with a story buttressed by affidavits. 

This story is placed directly in the 
hands of President Taft. In it are 
charges which, if sustained, mean a gov- 
ernmental earthquake. 

One Clarence Cunningham, an Idaho 
prospector, discovered this field, bought 
out other prospectors who had 
filed claims on it, and, with thirty-two 
associates, himself filed claims to 5,280 
acres under the coal land laws. These 
entries, it is claimed, were made by 
“dummies” picked up from docks and 
among unemployed miners. 

Cunningham attempted to have his 
claims approved by the Department of 
the Interior; Secretary Garfield, how- 
ever, refused; but Cunningham did not 
abandon hope. 

Ballinger was, at this time, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and 
gave the Cunningham case his personal 
attention. 

On resigning, he immediately became 
attorney for Cunningham. In this 
capacity, he filed a brief in the Interior 
Department urging Secretary Garfield 
to issue patents for the Cunningham 
lands. 


On becoming secretary, Ballinger 
turned the handling of the Cunningham 
claims over to his assistant secretary, 
Mr. Pierce. 

The Glavis story tends to show that 
the Interior Office, by an important 
ruling, sought to ensure the granting of 
the Cunningham claims, and by numer- 
ous telegrams to Glavis, to hasten pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Glavis believed the case to in- 
volve conspiracy, and wanted time; his 
superiors, instead, it appears, wanted 
“expedition.” 

Then follows the account of 
Glavis’s appeals direct: 

The first of these was to the Attorney 
General, who reversed the above ruling 
and decided that charges of conspiracy 
might lie in the Cunningham case. 

The second was to the Forest Service, 
informing that office that the Cunning- 
ham claims, more than half in the 
Chugach National Forest, were about 
to proceed to hearing, and requesting 
the cooperation of that office in obtain- 
ing a postponement until the Govern- 
ment could complete its case. This, it 
is held, is the first official intimation re- 
ceived by the Forest Service that hear- 
ings in the Alaska coal case had been 
ordered. 

And finally comes Mr. Glavis’ ap- 
peal, in person and with papers, to the 
President himself. 

The whole account is sensational to a 
degree. It seems clear either that the 
Interior Office is shamelessly maligned, 
or that it requires the immediate per- 
sonal attention of the President and, 
perhaps, of a grand jury. 

The latest word, as we go to press, 
is that the President has called upon the 
Department of the Interior for a com- 
plete statement of the Cunningham 
case. 


Mr. 














EDITORIAL 


Resolutions by the National Irrigation Congress 


N OUR news columns will be found 
the principal resolutions adopted by 
the National Irrigation Congress. Atten- 
tion is herewith called to some of them: 


BOND ISSUE ADVOCATED 


The Irrigation Congress adopted the 
following resolution regarding a bond 
issue for conservation work: 


Resolved, That the National Irrigation 
Congress co-operate with the several sections 
interested to bring about broad, comprehen- 
sive, yet conservative legislation whereby 
drainage, deep waterways, and forest con- 
servation together with the pressing needs 
of irrigation may be provided during the com- 
ing session of Congress by bond issue; such 
bonds to be issued in small denominations, 
bearing a low rate of interest, in order that 
they may find their way into the hands of the 


people. 


While the specific amount called for 
by the Hooker resolution was omitted, 
its principle is recognized. 

Conservation, neglected, means na- 
tional ruin; properly conducted, it costs 
nothing and yields a splendid net return. 
The principle, therefore, upon which 
the Hooker resolution rests is that it is 
needless to impoverish ourselves now 
that he may be wealthy in the future, 
when we may, in fact, pay the cost of 
great conservation and reclamation proj- 
ects out of the profits of the enterprises. 
It should be noted that the bonds called 
for are of small denomination, thus 
putting them within reach of the every- 
day citizen. That people of moderate 
means will buy Government bonds when 
given the opportunity to do so was fully 
demonstrated in President Cleveland’s 
second administration, and the proof 
may be repeated at any time. 


INDORSEMENT OF THE FOREST AND 
RECLAMATION SERVICES 


The congress approved the work of 
the Forest and Reclamation Services in 
the following resolution: 
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We approve of the honest, intelligent, and 
efficient manner in which the work of the 
Forest Service and Reclamation Service has 
been carried on, and we are convinced that 
the work of these bureaus has been to the 
interests of the small landowner and settler. 


This resolution comes at a time when 
these two services are subjected to the 
fire of fierce criticism, and when it has 
been freely predicted that the heads of 
both would be driven from their posi- 
tions. Further, it was adopted almost 
unanimously by a great and representa- 
tive assembly, meeting in a far western 
state where the work of both bureaus 
is intimately known. The results, 
therefore, must be peculiarly grateful 
to every reader of CONSERVATION and 
to every friend of the conservation 
movement. 


$10,000,000 ANNUALLY FOR IRRI- 
GATION 


The call for an additional $10,000,000 
per annum to be appropriated by Con- 
gress for the period of five years, the 
same to be used under the provisions 
of the Reclamation Act and covered 
back into the national treasury in due 
time by the home-builders, is likewise 
eminently worthy the consideration of 
Congress. 

Since the passage of the Reclamation 
Act, June 17, 1902, the utility of this 
service has been amply demonstrated. 
At the same time, there remains a vast 
area to irrigate and great projects, al- 
ready. begun, await completion, pri- 
marily, because of inadequate funds. 
Money thus expended costs the Govern- 
ment nothing, for it all comes back from 
the home-builders. From the standpoint 
of the settler and of public policy, there 
is everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by pushing such work. If objection 
there be, it must be looked for, pri- 
marily, from two classes of citizens: 
those, first, who would have Govern- 
ment do nothing but play the policeman ; 
and those, second, who represent “the 
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rights of private enterprise” in irriga- 
tion, and who apparently harbor a mor- 
bid dread of “the Government entering 
into competition” with such enterprise. 

Thus far, “legitimate private enter- 
prise,” especially that which has passed 
the infantile stage, has somehow man- 
aged, in this country, to worry along. 
It has discovered that “there is room 
at the top,” and has headed that way. 
The Spokane debate, however, reminds 
one of the remark of old Ephraim in 
discussing the question of room. Said 
he, ‘‘What we most need, ’pears to me, 
am a little moah room at de bottom.” 

This room, it has been fondly hoped 
by irrigationists, the Reclamation Serv- 
ice would aid in providing. Since all 
it needs, apparently, is more money 
and no brakes, the appropriation should 
by all means be made, and the amount 
asked is small enough. 


GOVERN MENT DRAINAGE 


The resolution in favor of drainage, 
by Government, of the swamp and over- 
flowed lands of the Union in the interest 
of public health and the creation of 
homes, is eminently wise. In view of 
work already in progress by states, 
notably Florida, the cooperation of the 
states and the Federal Government is 
very properly suggested. 

The drainage question is one of far- 
reaching importance. We have in the 
United States 150,000,000 acres of 
waste lands, capable of reclamation. 
Such lands are among the most fertile, 
if not absolutely the mest fertile, on the 
continent. The largest swamp area is 
in Florida, where the region covers 
18,500,000 acres; Louisiana follows 
with 9,600,000 acres; Arkansas is third 
with 5,700,000. Thirty-nine states have 
swamp areas which may be figured in 
the tens of thousands of acres. 

According to official estimates the 
cost of reclamation by drainage will 
not, in most instances, exceed five or six 
dollars per acre. Judging by the pres- 
ent value of drained lands, it is within 
limits to estimate that these lands will 
reach a value of from $50 to $200 per 
acre. If 60,000,000 acres are reclaimed 
and reach an average value of $100 per 
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acre the total land value thus added to 
the Nation will amount to $6,000,000,- 
000. 
The Flint bill, which has been before 
the Senate for some time, provides for 
a revolving fund similar to that by 
which arid lands are reclaimed by irri- 
gation. Here again is an enterprise 
which will cost the country nothing, for 
the lands reclaimed pay for themselves 
and more; in addition they will add 
vastly to the national wealth, and in- 
crease the opportunity of citizens to 
provide for themselves homes and earn 
honest livelihoods. The 60,000,000 
acres above mentioned, if divided into 
forty-acre farms as contemplated by the 
Flint bill, would provide for from 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 additional farm 
population. Unless all “poor men’s 
propositions” are to be turned down, 
and the Government is to be permanent- 
ly committed to the policy of refrain- 
ing from aiding the citizen, it would 
seem difficult to find good ground for 
criticizing the drainage resolution. 


REGULATION OF TIMBER-CUTTING 


The Congress favored “the enact- 
ment of laws by the states regulating 
cutting of timber on state and private 
lands.” 

This proposed restriction of the 
“right” of the individual “to do as he 
will with his own” is another blow at 
that rampant “individualism” which has 
gone so far to despoil the heritage of 
generations yet to come. In foreign 
countries, notably Germany, such regu- 
lation is accepted as a matter of course. 
At the White House Conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his opening address, 
called special attention to the need for 
such legislation in the United States. 
He said: 


_Any right-thinking father earnestly de- 
sires and strives to leave his son both an 
untarnished name and a reasonable equipment 
for the struggle of life. So this Nation as 
a whole should earnestly desire and strive 
to leave to the next generation the national 
honor unstained and the national resources 
unexhausted. There are signs that both the 
Nation and the states are waking to a reali- 
zation of this great truth. On March 10, 1908, 
the Supreme Court of Maine rendered an 
exceedingly important judicial decision. * * * 
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The opinion of the Maine Supreme 
Bench sets forth unequivocally the prin- 
ciple that the property rights of the individual 
are subordinate to the rights of the com- 
munity, and especially that the waste of wild 
timber land derived originally from the state, 
involving as it would the impoverishment of 
the state and its people and thereby defeat- 
ing a great purpose of government, may 
properly be prevented by state restrictions. 

The Court says that there are two reasons 
why the right of the public to control and 
limit the use of private property is peculiarly 
applicable to property in land: 

“First, such property is not the result 
of productive labor, but is derived solely 
from the state itself, the original owner; 
second, the amount of land being incapable of 
increase, if the owners of large tracts can 
waste them at will without state restriction, 
the state and its people may be helplessly 
impoverished and one great purpose of gov- 
ernment defeated.” 


Commenting on this policy, the Presi- 
dent said: 


Such a policy will preserve soil, forests, 
water power as a heritage for the children 
and the children’s children of the men and 
women of this generation; for any enactment 
that provides for the wise utilization of the 
forests, whether in public or private owner- 
ship, and for the conservation of the water 
resources of the country, must necessarily 
be legislation that will promote both private 
and public welfare; for flood prevention, 
water-power development, preservation of the 
soil, and improvement of navigable rivers 
are all promoted by such a policy of forest 
conservation. 


This decision was also quoted in part 
and discussed at the same meeting by 
Mr. Edgar E. Ring, state forest com- 
missioner of Maine. 


STILL OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


In view of the hardships suffered under 
the present law, it is desired that the home- 
stead law should be amended so that the 
entryman upon public land under a Govern- 
ment project shall not be required to estab- 
lish residence thereon before the Govern- 
ment is prepared to furnish him water. 


The lands in question are, of couse, 
worthless without water. For the citi- 
zen to live upon them while the irriga- 
tion works are being constructed un- 
questionably involves, in cases, extreme 
hardship. A living cannot be miade 


upon the land, and the entryman cannot 
go from it to make a living elsewhere 
without forfeiting his claim. Herein, 
doubtless, is found one chief reason why 





irrigation is “not a poor man’s propo- 
sition.” The problem, however, it 
would seem, might easily be solved. 


The demand for deep waterways, 
notably the fourteen-foot waterway 
through the Illinois and Mississippi 


rivers from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and the welcome declaration in fa- 
vor of establishing national forests in 
the Southern Appalachian and White 
Mountains by Federal action, have also 
the genuine ring. 


we 
What Is the “ Poor Man's Proposition ?" 


“While it is possible that persons of 
limited means may successfully enter 
and acquire irrigated lands, it will gen- 
erally be found that it is not a poor 
man’s proposition, unless coupled with 
intelligent industry in agriculture. The 
whole scheme of the act is based upon 
appropriation of the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands in certain states 
and territories for the construction of 
irrigation works for the reclamation of 
arid and semi-arid lands therein. No 
further appropriation by Government is 
intended, or can be inferred from the 
act.” 

Thus spake Secretary Ballinger at 
the National Irrigation Congress. For- 
mer Senator Wilson, in defending the 
power companies, is quoted as saying 
at the Congress: “It is the duty of the 
people to help the Government, and not 
the duty of the Government to aid the 
people in reclamation.” 

Statements like these at an irrigation 
congress are distinctly disappointing. 
It goes without saying that the desert 
is not to be reclaimed without “intelli- 
gent industry.” The Secretary’s re- 
mark, however, is supposed to carry 
with it a criticism of the cooperative 
policy of Director Newell and his ad- 
visers whereby water users were per- 
mitted to pay for their rights, in part, 
at least, by their labor. By this means, 
it is claimed and apparently not dis- 
puted, men who otherwise could 
not have done so have been enabled to 
secure homes upon irrigated lands, and 
the Government has been enabled, at 
the same time, to carry its reclamation 
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projects much further than would have 
been possible had it in all cases paid 
cash for labor employed on the projects. 

The country has supposed hitherto 
that, with the rapid taking up of the 
public lands, one of the few opportu- 
nities still remaining to the poor man 
was afforded by the reclamation of the 
arid and semi-arid lands in the West. 
It has believed, in fact, that one of the 
chief advantages accompanying the rec- 
lamation work has been the possibility 
thus afforded for relief from the con- 
gested conditions existing in modern 
cities, and from the increasing pressure 
accompanying the struggle for exist- 
ence. The statement by the secretary, 
however, especially when coupled with 
his overthrow of the cooperative plan 
above described, and reenforced by the 
statement above quoted from Former 
Senator Wilson, one of Secretary Bal- 
linger’s leading supporters in the Irri- 
gation Congress, would indicate that 
these suppositions are incorrect, and 
that once again the poor man must look 
elsewhere for relief. 

Not all have forgotten the speech 
made last fall by President, then candi- 
date, Taft at Cooper Union. At its 
close, he was questioned as to the oppor- 
tunities which exist in the United States 
for a man capable and willing, but un- 
employed. The speaker could extend 
to the inquirer no encouragement; his 
reply being simply, “God knows.” 

If the Omniscient alone knows what 
an unemployed man can do in America, 
if farming on irrigated land is “not a 
poor man’s proposition,” and if “it is 
the duty of the people to help the Gov- 
ernment, and not the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to aid the people,” echoes will 
be heard from Governor Pardee’s in- 
quiry, “When are we ever going to give 
a chance to the common, working citi- 
zen?” 

It will be recalled that Rome found it 
necessary to provide for its unemployed, 
although by means not generally to-day 
approved. Who will say that as against 
maintaining a body of placeless proletar- 
ians “in noisy idleness upon the price 
of their votes” and upon shiploads of 


grain from the provinces, freely dis- 


tributed, it were not better for “the 
Government to aid the people,” espe- 
cially when, by providing opportunities 
for them to earn honest livings on re- 
claimed lands, it can do so without a 
penny of expense to itself or any one 
else? 
Ww Mw 


The Water-power Trust 


OTHING which occurred at the 

Spokane meeting has seemingly 
contributed more to the wide-spread 
press discussions of that gathering than 
Mr. Pinchot’s reference to the “water- 
power trust.” This concentration, he 
declared, is “not yet formed, but in 
rapid process of formation.” 

Among those who delight to denounce 
“Baron” Pinchot and all his works, 
this declaration is greeted with ridicule 
and scorn. One writer avers that “there 
seems to be no reason for Mr. Pinchot’s 
exploiting this bugaboo of water-power 
monopoly, except to gain support in his 
effort to make power plants in national 
forests pay a charge for ‘conservation’ 
of water.” 

This question is one of fact. Fortu- 
nately, we have evidence at hand. 

On January 15, 1909, President 
Roosevelt communicated to the House 
of Representatives a special message 
vetoing House Bill 17,707, authorizing 
the construction of a dam across James 
River in Stone County, Missouri. 

Accompanying this message was a 
letter from the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, under date of January 14, 
1909, “setting forth the results of his 
investigations and the evidence of the 
far-reaching plans and operations of 
the General Electric Company, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, and other large con- 
cerns, for consolidation of the water- 
powers of the country under their con- 
trol.” This letter contains six pages 
of solid facts on the subject. It closes 
with a summary from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: 


An estimate of the water-power, developed 
and potential, now controlled by the General 
Electric _ Interests, admitted or sufficiently 
proven, is about 252,000 horse-power; by the 





Westinghouse interests, similarly known, 
about 180,000 horse-power, and by other large 
power companies, 875,000 horse-power. This 
makes a total of 1,307,000 horse-power. Adding 
the horse-powers of the third class (c), those 
whose connection with these two great in- 
terests is at least probable, to-wit, 520,000 
horse-power, we have a small group of thir- 
teen selected companies or interests con- 
trolling a total of 1,827,000 horse-power. 
Assuming that the water-power at present 
in use by water-power plants in the 
United States is 5,300,000 horse-power, as 
estimated by the United States Census and 
Geological Survey from figures of installa- 
tion, it is seen that approximately a quantity 
of horse-power equal to more than thirty- 
three per cent of that amount is now probably 
controlled by this small group of interests. 
Furthermore, this percentage by no means 
tells the whole truth. The foregoing powers 
naturally represent a majority of the best 
power sites. These sites are strategic points 
for large power and market control. Poorer 
sites will not generally be developed until 
these strategic sites are developed to their 


full capacity. And should these strategic 
sites be “coupled up” they become still more 
strategic. There are powerful economic 


reasons for such coupling. The great prob- 
lem of water-power companies is that of the 
“uneven load,’ and not only an uneven load 
but of an uneven source of power, because 
of the fluctuating flow of the stream. A 
coupling up utilizes not only the different 
storages in the same drainage basin, but, of 
still greater import, the different drainage 
flows of different basins. Also by coupling 
up, powers which have largely “day loads” 
can at night help out other powers which 
have largely “night loads,” and vice versa. 
Coupling up is rapidly in progress in the 
United States. The Niagara Falls Power 
Company and the Canadian Niagara Power 
Company are coupled. The Southern Power 
Company, in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina; the Commonwealth Power Company, in 
Michigan; the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, the Pacific Light and Power Company, 
and the Edison Electric Company, in Cali- 
fornia—each concern has its various develop- 
ments coupled up into one unit. 

The economic reasons urging water-power 
concentration are thus obvious. The facts 
set forth above show the very rapid and very 
recent concentration that has already oc- 
curred, practically all in the last five years. 
These economic reasons and business facts 
indicate clearly the further progress toward 
concentration that is likely to occur in the 
near future. It is obvious that the effect on 
the public of such present and future condi- 
tions is a matter for serious public considera- 
tion. 


In his veto message the President re- 
fers to the facts stated in this letter, 
and says: 
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The total water-power now in use by 
power plants in the United States is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Geological Survey as 5,300,000 horse-power. 
Information collected by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations shows that thirteen large con- 
cerns, of which the General Electric Company 
and the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company are most important, now 
hold water-power installations and advan- 
tageous power sites aggregating about 
1,046,000 horse-power, where the control by 
these concerns is practically admitted. This is 
a quantity equal to over nineteen per cent of the 
total now in use. Further evidence of a very 
strong nature as to additional intercorporate 
relations, furnished by the bureau, leads me 
to the conclusion that this total should be in- 
creased to twenty-four per cent; and still 
other evidence, though less conclusive, never- 
theless affords reasonable ground for enlarg- 
ing this estimate by nine per cent additional. 
In other words, it is probable that these thir- 
teen concerns directly or indirectly control 
developed water-power and advantageous 
power sites equal to more than thirty-three 
per cent of the total water-power now in use. 
This astonishing consolidation has taken place 
practically within the last five years. The 
movement is still in its infancy, and unless 
it is controlled the history of the oil industry 
will be repeated in the hydro-electric power 
industry, with results far more oppressive 
and disastrous for the people. It is true 
that the great bulk of our potential water- 
power is as yet undeveloped, but the sites 
which are now controlled by combinations 
are those which offer the greatest advantages 
and therefore hold a strategic position. This 
is certain to be strengthened by the increas- 
ing demand for power and the extension of 
long-distance electrical transmission. 


Facts like these, supplemented and 
emphasized by such papers as those of 
Mr. John L. Mathews in Hampton’s 
Magazine, quoted elsewhere in part in 
this issue of CoNSERVATION, throw light 
upon the question as to whether the ex- 
istence of a “water-power trust” is to 
be dismissed with a sneer. 

Yet over against the above should be 
placed the statement of Mr. Ormsby 
McHarg, who, he says, “in the late 
campaign was put in charge, by Mr. 
Hitchcock, of nine far western states,” 
and is now Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

In a column-and-a-half interview 
published August 28 in a Washington 
paper attacking the Forest and Reclama- 
tion Services, he says: “The talk of a 
gigantic water-power trust being form- 
ed to laya heavy tribute on all posterity 
of the land is the veriest nonsense.’ 
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Sacrificing the Indian Forests 


pees dispatches of August 20 and 
21 from Spokane, Wash., brings 
the following word: 


Fanned by high winds in the mountains, 
a fire with a five-mile front has been eating 
its way through the choicest white fir and 
tamarack forests on the Coeur d’Alene In- 
dian reservation in Idaho for forty-eight 
hours unchecked by a thousand men, who 
are fighting the blaze. 

Blinding smoke from the green timber 
clouds the north and south ends of the re- 
gion, hiding parties of fire fighters. * * * 
Farmers, homesteaders, and every available 
able-bodied man in Rockford, a town of 1,500 
inhabitants; Plummer, a town of 500, and 
many settlements in the timber adjoining 
Lake Coeur d’Alene are fighting for their 
lives, homes and families. 

The total loss is estimated at $1,500,000. 
The Blackwell Lumber Company has hold- 
ings valued at $5,000,000 in this territory, and 
the 400 employees in lumber camps of this 
firm have turned from their work to battle 
with the blaze. 


Here, it seems, we have one of the 
fruits of “strict construction.” The 
forests on the Indian reservations are 
under the control of the Land Office of 
the Department of the Interior. This 
office does not maintain trained for- 
esters, hence it is not prepared to handle 
forests or prevent fires. 

Realizing this, Secretaries Wilson 
and Garfield, on January 22, 1908, 
agreed upon a_ plan of cooperation 
whereby the Forest Service should ad- 
minister the forests on the Indian reser- 
vations, the salaries and expenses to 
be paid by the Indian Office. 

As shown by a letter from Forester 
Pinchot to Secretary Wilson, dated 
July 23, 1909, the plan worked ad- 
mirably and was saving untold millions 
to the Government and its wards. One 
fact out of many illustrates: At the 
very time the Forest Service established 
a force on the Coeur d’Alene reserva- 
tion, a fire which “would not have got- 
ten started had an efficient protective 
force been patroling the reservation, 
was burning with a front six miles 
wide.” 

Under the Forest Service manage- 
ment fires were prevented, timber was 
advantageously harvested and marketed, 
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and the entire administration of the 
Indian forests underwent a beneficent 
revolution. 

When Secretary Ballinger assumed 
charge of the Interior Office he agreed 
that the cooperative plan with the For- 
est Service should continue. Later, 
however, his representative called it off. 
The Indian forests are now being ad- 
ministered by the Indian Office. 

A statement given out by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on July 28, states 
that that department requested that it 
“be enabled to avail itself * * * of for- 
est experts to advise and aid the em- 
ployees of the Indian Office in the care 
or disposition of timber.” Forester. 
Pinchot in his letter to Secretary Wil- 
son, above mentioned, states that “the 
Service will be prepared, so far as may 
be consistent with the performance of 
other duties entrusted to it, to advise 
regarding the care of forests within the 
Indian reservations.” He states, how- 
ever, that “the absence of men in the 
Indian Office technically qualified to 
carry out the advice given will neces- 
sarily deprive it of the greater part of 
its value.” And the Forest Service 
states that the plan proposed by the In- 
terior Office would involve little more 
than the return to an ineffective plan 
whereby that bureau cooperated in an 
advisory capacity with the Indian Office 
before the definite cooperation of Janu- 
ary 22, 1908, was agreed upon. 

This systematic cooperation between 
the two offices was discontinued by the 
Department of the Interior because “‘in 
contravention of law and of well settled 
principles.” 

It should be noted that the question 
of law was considered by Secretaries 
Wilson and Garfield before the plan 
was adopted, and that Secretary Bal- 
linger accepted the plan. In addition, 
it should not be overlooked that the 
Wilson-Garfield cooperation was not 
unique. Cooperation substantially simi- 
lar now exists between the Departments 
of Interior and War on the national 
parks, and almost identical between the 
Forest Service and the Geological Sur- 
vey in the examination of mining 
claims. 
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But while discussing analogies we 
should not forget another. While Nero 
posed and acted, Rome burned; while 
the Interior Office strains over legal 
constructions the forests are burning. 
Does it pay? 

we Me 


The Case of Congressman Tawney 


| N ConservaTIon for August (page 
496) Chancellor Van Hise’s criti- 
cism of Congressman Tawney for 
paralyzing the work of the National 
Conservation Commission was quoted. 

In the Congressional Record for July 
27 may be found Mr. Tawney’s reply. 
He criticizes the ‘‘enthusiasts” in the 
conservation movement “to whom so 
worthy an end seems to justify any 
means, whether lawful or otherwise,” 
and refers to the Appalachian proposal 
as an example. “The member of Con- 
gress who differs with the theoretical 
conservationists * * * must expect to 
be singled out as the enemy of prog- 
ress,” or worse. 

In Mr. Tawney’s judgment, the con- 
servation of “our dual system of gov- 
ernment and our national credit,” is in- 
volved in such schemes. 

He would throw the responsibility 
for conservation work upon the states, 
instead of having it “foisted upon the 
Federal Government.”’ 

The reasons why this is not done, he 
thinks, are that the states may thus 
escape the burden of expense, and that 
“the advocates of conservation” may 
“concentrate public opinion upon Con- 
gress,” which is easier than to concen- 
trate it upon forty-six state legisla- 
tures. 

Like Speaker Cannon, Mr. Tawney 
is appalled by “the ultimate cost” of 
“reforestation,” which “would be so 
vast as almost to defy computation.” 

Mr. Tawney next points to increas- 
ing public expenditures, culminating in 
a “billion dollar session.” 

True, he concedes that 72 per cent of 
the expenses of the last fiscal year went 
for wars, past or prospective, and 


neglects to show wherein the conser- 
vationists are responsible for this. Still 
he advises them to preach economy in 
army and navy expenditures. 
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Mr. Tawney strikes at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “numerous commissions,” stating 
that “they existed and carried on their 
work in violation of law,” and as a re- 
sult of “usurpation.” He says, “We 
are not yet willing to return to the old 
idea that the Executive is the fountain 
of justice and can therefore do no 
wrong.” 

Further on he declares these com- 
missions to have been appointed, “not 
only without authority of law, but in 
violation of law,” and explains that “‘it 
was * * * to prevent the violation of 
the law by the executive branch of the 
Government that the provision of the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Act for 
1910 was adopted.” 

Mr. Tawney next devotes two col- 
umns to showing what the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been and is doing for prac- 
tical conservation, and again urges the 
conservationists to turn their attention 
to the state legislatures. 

Conservationists recognize that the 
Government has done much in recent 
years and decades in contravention of the 
laissez faire policy; Mr. Vrooman’s 
articles help to make this clear. They 
realize, however, that every step taken 
in this direction has been in the teeth 
of the advocates of a do-nothing gov- 
ernment; they also realize that good 
work well done affords ground, not for 
desisting, but for doing more good 
work. 

The theory that conservation is in- 
finitely costly, they repudiate. The facts 
show that it yields vastly more than it 
costs. To sacrifice forests, soils, miner- 
als, waterways and water-powers rather 
than undergo the expense of saving 
them, conservationists hold, is like let- 
ting one’s house burn to save the labor 
of throwing water upon the flames. 
The pecuniary argument is altogether 
upon their side. 

As to the states, conservationists are 
willing and glad to have them do their 
part, but they will not accept the new 
version of the old states’ rights doctrine, 
as voiced by Speaker Cannon and his 
friends, and agree that Congress may 
abandon its proper field and throw its 
duties upon the states. Let Nation and 
state each do its part; there is no lack 
of work for either. 




















NEWS AND NOTES 


Resolutions 


Following are the principal resolutions 
adopted by the National Irrigation Congress: 


Resolved, That the homestead law should 
be amended so that the entryman upon pub- 
lic land under a Government project shall 
not be required to established residence 
thereon before the Government is prepared 
to furnish him water; and that the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior be requested to 
recommend such an amendment in his forth- 
coming annual report. 

WuerEAs, The amount of money now 
available or likely hereafter to become avail- 
able under the Reclamation Act is inadequate 
to reclaim the arid lands of the Union; 

Resolved, That the president of this Con- 
gress is authorized to memorialize the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
to augment the reclamation fund by an an- 
nual appropriation of ten million dollars 
($10,000,000) for the period of five years, 
for use under the provisions of the Reclama- 
tion Act, to be covered back into the National 
Treasury in due time by the homebuilders. 

We urge legislation to the end that mort- 
gagees who in good faith have been com- 
pelled to foreclose their liens on lands within 
the limits of such irrigation projects may 
have a reasonable time after acquiring title 
to such lands under foreclosure proceedings 
to dispose of the same to qualified persons 
under the Reclamation Act. 

Resolved, That we memorialize the Federal 
Government immediately to inaugurate drain- 
age measures for the reclamation of the 
swamp-land and overflow lands of the Union 
in the interest of public health and the crea- 
tion of homes, and we urge the cooperation 
of the states and Federal Government to 
this end. 

Resolved, That the better utilization of our 
waters for water supply, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, and power demands a unification of the 
various administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment having charge of the Federal regu- 
lation and control of water and waterways 
into a single agency; therefore, we urge upon 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
looking to the early creation of such 
agency. 

Resolved, That the Congress be requested 
to enact a law providing for the immediate 
survey and estimates of the cost of reclama- 
tion of submerged lands, where the work is 
international in character, or where part of 
the territory has been withdrawn from sale 
by the Federal Government, or lies along the 
banks of navigable lakes and streams. 

Resolved, That the National Irrigation Con- 


gress cooperate with the several sections inter- 
ested to bring about broad, comprehensive, 
yet conservative legislation whereby drain- 
age, deep waterways, and forest conservation 
together with the pressing needs of irriga- 
tion may be provided during the coming 
session of Congress by bond issue; such 
bonds to be issued in small denomina- 
tions bearing a low rate of interest, in order 
that they may find their way ifito the hands 
of the people. 

We urge the Congress of the United States 
to extend the Reclamation Act to the terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

We approve of the honest, intelligent, and 
efficient manner in which the work of the 
Forest Service and Reclamation Service has 
been carried on, and we are convinced that 
the work of these bureaus has been to the 
interest of the small landowner and settler. 

We indorse the work of the irrigation in- 
vestigations branch of the Department of 
Agriculture and urge that the states and the 
Federal Government contribute liberally to its 
support, in order that the water supplies 
that have been and are being provided for 
arid lands may be wisely used. 

We favor the enactment of laws by the 
states to regulate the cutting of timber on 
state and private lands, and laws reforming 
taxation on timber lands, cut-over lands, and 
reforested lands, in order that the perpe- 
tuity of the forests may be assured and the 
flow of the streams be preserved. 

We commend and strongly urge the con- 
tinuation of the work of the United States 
Geological Survey, and recommend that more 
liberal appropriations be made by the Fed- 
eral Congress for the prosecution of the 
work of the hydrographic and topographic 
branches. 

Resolved, That there should be no political 
divisional lines with reference to the right 
to use water for irrigation or other benefi- 
cial purpose in the United States. 

We approve the enactment of water laws 
by the states along the lines pursued in sev- 
eral western states during recent years. We 
adhere to the principle incorporated in these 
recent statutes that the waters belong to the 
people, and hold that this right of the 
people is inherent and indefeasible. Recog- 
nizing the necessity for administering this 
invaluable possession of the people by state 
and Federal agencies, we deny the right of 
state or Federal governments to alienate or 
convey water by granting franchises for the 
use thereof in perpetuity or without just com- 
pensation in the interests of the people. 

We recognize the immeasurable importance 
of the development of navigation through- 
out the rivers and lakes of the United States 
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in accordance with the comprehensive plan 
beginning with the fourteen-foot waterway 
through the Illinois and Mississippi rivers 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf as the 
main artery of our inland waterway system, 
and we urgently recommend to the Congress 
of the United States prompt action toward 
carrying out this and other great projects 
for the promotion of commerce. 

We hold that there is no more important 
subject now before the American people 
than that of irrigation by private enterprise 
in the several states of the Union; that the in- 
dustries connected therewith have risen to the 
first importance among the class of industries 
recognized by statisticians, statesmen, and 
the people generally; that definite informa- 
tion, at once comprehensive and detailed, 
is not now available in any state or branch 
of the Federal Government; and we urgently 
request that the Census Office be directed to 
take account of the industries connected with 
private irrigation, in order that the people 
may fully profit by our growing experience. 

We reiterate the declaration of the Irri- 
gation Congress of 1907 and 1908 in favor of 
establishing national forests in the southern 
Appalachian and White mountains, and urge 
legislation for that purpose, preferably 
through the Weeks bill in the amended form 
as it now stands before the Sixty-first 
Congress. 

We recommend to the legislatures of the 
several states and to the Congress of the 
United States appropriate legislation to se- 
cure forest planting and the reforestation of 
lands denuded of timber. 

We commend the work of the Audubon 
Society; and, recognizing the value and 
utility of birds and wild animals, we rec- 
ommend their careful and adequate pro- 


tection. 
wo 
Roosevelt Policies Concerned 


There has always been a small but very 
busy band of opponents to the Forest Service, 
headed by a man named Eddy, and—in the 
last year, since water-power on the public 
domain became an issue—encouraged by the 
big power companies, subsidary to the water- 
power trust. These forces have opposed Mr. 
Pinchot in every way possible but without 
success. Indeed, they apparently had no hope 
of success until a few months ago when 
Mr. Garfield was succeeded as Secretary of 
the Interior by Mr. Ballinger, whose ideas 
with regard to the administration of the pub- 
lic domain appear to differ widely from those 
of his predecessor.—Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
Gazette, August 15, 1909. 

we 


Roosevelt Policies at Stake 


Until a decade or so ago, national resources 
that are now seen to be limited and rapidly 
disappearing were looked upon as unlimited 
and inexhaustible. 
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Under old conditions the Government’s 
easy policy of disposing of the forests, the 
water-power, the coal and oil lands and ir- 
rigable areas had a merit that no longer ex- 
ists. The Nation seemed to have these re- 
sources in riotous abundance, enough and 
more for the corporations and the individuals 
too, and could afford to encourage their con- 
version into wealth by giving them over to 
private enterprise. 

But now the country is confronted by radi- 
cally different conditions. These resources 
have dwindled to relatively small proportions, 
and the old free-handed policy becomes now 
a grievous wrong to the Government and the 
people, and if permitted to continue would 
soon be made a means of public oppression 
by corporate greed. 

President Roosevelt, with admirable patriot- 
ism and courage, inaugurated his broad 
policy of conservation of these resources for 
the public benefit, and had the support among 
other zealous assistants of Director Newell 
of the Reclamation Service, and Gifford Pin- 
chot, chief forester, over all the national re- 
servations. President Roosevelt vigorously 
applied the policy of doing everything for 
the public benefit and the Government’s wel- 
fare that was legal and not prohibited by 
law. That policy Mr. Newell and Mr. Pin- 
chot are now attempting to perpetuate. 

But Secretary Ballinger, of the Interior 
Department, has unfortunately manifested 
strong reactionary tendencies that were 
thought to be foreign to his character when 
he was pressed for appointment to the Taft 
cabinet. He appears not to have grasped 
the fact that the old easy-going policies, meri- 
torious in their day, have now become posi- 
tively vicious. He is twenty years or more 
behind the times. 

Mr. Ballinger’s reactionary inclination be- 
came so apparent that President Taft found 
it necessary to pull him up with a short rein, 
and since he cannot well direct his chagrin 
and anger against the President, it appears 
that he has turned upon Director Newell 
and Chief Forester Pinchot, evidently sus- 
pecting that they had entered a remonstrance 
against his course. 

(The Spokesman-Review here recites that 
Secretary Ballinger made wholesale cancella- 
tions of ex-Secretary Garfield’s withdrawals 
of public lands, and continues :) 

Apparently he acted without consultation 
with President Taft, who declined to ap- 
prove the act of his secretary and directed 
him to return to the policies of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Garfield 

Smarting under this rebuke, Secretary 
Ballinger would like to take the scalps of 
Mr. Newell and Mr. Pinchot, but these offi- 
cers are backed by public sentiment and ap- 
parently have the support of President Taft, 
and the outcome may be that Mr. Ballinger 
will lose his own official scalp. 

East and west the public is awakening to 
the magnitude of this conflict and the nature 
of the principles at stake—The Spokesman- 
Review, Spokane. 
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A National Issue Shaping 


Unless President Taft takes decided action 
in the matter of the conservation of the 
public lands and their water-power, the issue 
now looming up in the Pinchot-Ballinger 
controversy will be taken up in Congress 
and will be enlarged into a great national 
issue, * 

Formerly a people did not care, because 
they did not know. Our natural resources 
were so great that they seemed inexhaust- 
ible, and the people were told that private 
enterprise was necessary for their develop- 
ment. Enormous areas of the public domain 
were granted to railroads on that theory, and 
while grants were necessary and just, many 
millions of acres represented pure graft. 
The hunt for the Government’s natural as- 
sets goes on; great conspiracies are formed 
and audacious acts are committed under the 
forms of law. The people look to the Presi- 
dent to see that his administration does not 
aid or countendnce this plunder of the Na- 
tion, and if his policy does not satisfy the 
popular sentiment a pressure will be brought 
upon Congress to compel adequate legislation 
or start a great national movement inde- 
pendent of party ties and questions—Newark 
(N. J.) Advertiser, August 18, 1909. 


woe 
The Lawyer and the Man of Science 


The controversy between Gifford Pinchot 
and the administration presents a phase of 
the immemorial conflict between formal law 
and the facts of experience. 

Pinchot, as a man of science habituated to 
an out-of-doors view of things, is bent upon 
the facts. 

He sees the growth, under his eyes, of 
that gigantic water-power monopoly in the 
West which Mr. Roosevelt foresaw might 
coe to overshadow the very Government 
itself. 

Pinchot is determined to deal with this 
monopoly by any means that will keep the 
water-power in the possession of the people. 

He is determined that the issue of the 
struggle between the Government and the 
privileged combination shall leave the Gov- 
ernment On top. 

Now the case looks altogether different 
to the higher powers of the administration. 

The President and the Secretary of the 
Interior are in their mental make-up indoors 
men. They take the point of view tradi- 
tionary with lawyers. 

The practical facts of the economy of 
water-power have only a secondary interest 
to them. Their duty as they understand it 
is to administer a formal code of laws. 

If a conscientious discharge of this obli- 
gation will keep the neck of the public clear 
of the heel of the Water-power Trust, that 


is well and good. If not—well, Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Ballinger will hold themselves 
blameless. 

Now, which of these two mental atti- 


tudes, Mr. American Citizen, is more likely 


to save the Government of the United States 
from becoming the mere haliboy and type- 
writer of the Amalgamated Monopolies? 

Which is the more competent at last for 
the vindication of law? 

The administration seems to have scruples 
abeut its legal right to keep certain water- 
power sites exempt from private entry. But 
there is such a thing as being so nicely legal 
that the law gets trampled under foot. 

Last week the Irrigation Congress, in ses- 
sion at Spokane, was thrown into a state of 
excitement at the reputed disclosures of 
facts showing that the Secretary of the 
Interior had shattered the Roosevelt con- 
servation policy in Montana. 

It was said that Mr. Ballinger had allowed 
millions of dollars of power-site lands to fall 
into the hands of the Water-power Trust. 

The story is sensational, and should stir 
the country as it has stirred the Irrigation 
Congress. 

It presents a great primary issue that must 
be met. 

Shall the Government be a little rough- 
handed—in the Roosevelt fashion—when nec- 
essary to maintain its sovereignty over pri- 
vate powers, or shall it lay down its life for 
its enemies on the altar of legal scrupulosity? 

Nobody can believe that Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Ballinger could possibly do what they 
seem to have done in this water-power mat- 
ter from any but the most conscientious 
motives. 

But the question arises, Are not their mo- 
tives too high, too fine for any earthly use?— 
Boston (Mass.) American, August 19, 1909. 


Ww ME 


Director Newell and His Enemies 


A public official who brings to an impor- 
tant task a zealous desire to advance the pub- 
lic welfare and courage to oppose selfish in- 
fluences must expect to have his motives as- 
sailed and his achievements criticized. 

Director Newell, of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, is no exception to this deplorable rule. 
Persistent efforts have been made to dis- 
credit him with his superiors, to work up 
narrow local hostility in those communities 
that did not immediately receive portions 
of the reclamation fund, and to prejudice 
public sentiment generally against him. 
These attacks are directed chiefly by large 
and powerful interests that have failed in 
their efforts to manipulate Mr. Newell and 
persuade him to sacrifice the public welfare 
wherever it came in conflict with their de- 
sires. 

Disinterested and well-informed govern- 
ment officials who have observed Mr. New- 
ell’s public work over a long range of years 
speak enthusiastically of his honesty, unflag- 
ging zeal in the public service and marked 
ability. Director Newell has had charge of 
this great reclamation work from the begin- 
ning, and under his eye and hand it has been 
made a gratifying success. Not a single 
undertaking has failed, vast desert areas 
have been reclaimed and passed over to 
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prompt and profitable settlement, and other 
undertakings are being driven to completion 
as rapidly as engineering ability and limita- 
tion of funds permit. 

Mr. Newell has the faculty of drawing to 
his engineering staff able and disinterested 
assistants and of inspiring them with his 
zeal for the public welfare, and the splendid 
success of government reclamation is due to 
this faculty and his firmness in resisting 
local pressure for appropriation of the fund 
to projects that could not wisely be taken up 
at this time. * * * 

It is not improbable that the interests that 
are fighting Director Newell have organized 
to attack him before the irrigation congress. 
If so, they will bring forward trumped-up 
objections and criticism and take great care 
that their real animus is kept in the back- 
ground.—The Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
August 10, 1909. 

ww 
No Explanation 


That Taft’s Secretary of the Interior is 
actively working to undermine all the good 
work that had been done by his predecessor 
has been a common charge, based upon the 
reports of his own office showing the throw- 
ing open of these power sites to general 
settlement and purpose. The change in 
policy was not made after long and careful 
consideration and the reports of duly ap- 
pointed inspectors. It was done with what 
looked like indecent haste, as a slurring re- 
versal of policy. This is not based upon the 
irresponsible observations of some journal- 
ist. It is the expression of members of the 
administration itself and the situation which 
is arising is one that may seriously embarrass 
the national administration. 

So, all these matters considered, it was 
supposed that Mr. Ballinger would seize upon 
the opportunity yesterday to address 1,200 
of the most responsible people of the 
West, in convention assembled at Spokane, 
upon the meaning of the most consipcuous 
and important act of his department since he 
has assumed office. His speech was carefully 
prepared in advance and sent out by mail 
through the press associations in order that 
there might not be any mistakes in reporting 
or transmission. He read his speech, thus 
sent out before the congress, so that there 
might be no variations of a verbal nature. 

And what does it contain? Some plati- 
tudinous truths regarding the need of farm- 
ing development in the West, and the duty 
of the Government to carry on irrigation 
systems which are too large for private capi- 
tal to handle, and winding up with a quota- 
tion from Oliver Goldsmith. Not a word 
about power sites. Not a word about the 
part his department is playing in the des- 
truction or conservation of forests. Not a 


word as to the reversal of policies of his 
predecessor within four months of assuming 
office and without any more than a cursory 
examination of the situation by 
official capacity. 


him in his 
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It may be that Mr. Ballinger has good 
reason for all his official acts. It may be that 
if Secretary Garfield were still in office he 
would have thrown back these lands for 
public entry. Or it may be that Secretary 
Garfield was too hasty in his actions, and 
that a reversal of ed is right and proper 
at this time. But if so, Secretary Ballinger 
should so far emerge from the obscurity of 
his official dignity as to address some public 
gathering, or write a letter to some congress- 
man, or contribute a paper to some magazine, 
or get himself interviewed in some way, so 
that the people of the country will know 
why he is doing things. 

There is usually a suspicion that every 
man is reporting his acts to some one. It 
will be just as well for the Secretary of the 
Interior if that “some one,” in his case, is 
the people of the United States——Fresno 
(Cal.) Republican, August 12, 1909. 


we oe 
To Can Pinchot 


The startling news comes from Washington 
that G. Pinchot, the National Forester, is 
about to lose his job * * * He is a great man 
who can’t be canned with impunity. If he 
is, the people should rise up and make him 
President. Remember the name—Pinchot.— 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader, August 13, 1909. 


we 


Pinchot vs. Ballinger 


Mr. Pinchot wants a continuation of the 
policy whereby President Roosevelt made 
large withdrawals of public lands from entry; 
Mr. Ballinger, who is a far westerner and 
holds the view of his neighbors that public 
lands should be turned over to the people 
on the spot, will only check the alleged 
water-power trust by reserving a few sites. 
* * * Since President Taft was well acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Ballinger’s views when giving 
him charge of the public lands—Mr. Bal- 
linger, as Commissioner of the General Land 
Office under President Roosevelt, left no 
stone unturned to throw open every acre of 
land he could—it would seem a fair conjec- 
ture that the Ballinger forces will get their 
way. 

With all due allowance for possible unwis- 
dom on both sides, it looks to us as if Mr. 
Pinchot is taking the national view and Mr. 
Ballinger the sectional view. Certainly Mr. 
Pinchot has shown himself during years of 
faithful service a public servant whom the 
country could ill spare—Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer, August 15, 1900. 


woe 
Pinchot and Newell Commended 


With propriety and justice the National 
Irrigation Congress approved “the honest, 
intelligent and efficierit manner in which the 
work of the Forest Service and the Reclama- 
tion Service has been carried on,” and ex- 
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pressed a conviction “that the work of these 
bureaus has been to the interest of the small 
landowner and settler.” 

This resolution is equivalent to a personal 
indorsement of Chief Forester Gifford Pin- 
chot and Director Newell, for they have long 
been at the head of the two bureaus under 
consideration, and the selfish and unworthy 
attacks that have been made upon the Forest 
Service and the reclamation work have taken 
on the form of personal reflections upon them. 

The congress could, with propriety, ap- 
prove the results of their efforts, because 
these have extended over many years, anil 
the achievements are before the people for in- 
spection. 

The congress, on the other hand, with 
equal propriety, refrained from an indorse- 
ment of the record and policies of Secretary 
Ballinger of the Interior Department, for the 
reason that Mr. Ballinger has only entered 
upon his duties, and it is not at all clear 
what his policigs are or what they will be. 
So far, they give evidence of a strong re- 
actionary tendency and corresponding lack 
of sympathy with the conservation policies 
of Roosevelt and President Taft. 

The Spokesman-Review hopes that Secre- 
tary Ballinger will fall in line and administer 
the Interior Department along the broad, 
general lines laid down by Secretary Gar- 
field, his predecessor, but an expression of 
approval now of his acts or policies would 
be premature and unwarranted.—Spokesman- 
Review, Spokane, August 14, 1909. 


ww 
Pinchotism and the Power Trust 


Nobody in Congress discovered the en- 
coachments of the power trust on the natural 
water-power rights of the country, but the 
discovery was made by Mr. Pinhcot, or in 
his bureau. Nobody in Congress raised a 
protest against the lavish gifts of public 
water rights to private corporations, uncon- 
ditionally, perpetually and without compen- 
sation to the public for the wealth surrender- 
ed. Give, give, give has been the demand 
for a period of years, and Congress amiably 
gave. There seems to have been nobody of 
consequence or influence there to raise the 
point that this is the public property, that 
it is wealth, that its future value is immense. 
Congress simply followed its custom of 
yielding compliance to the representations of 
great capital that it was for the best interest 
of the public, of you and the rest of us, to 
give away wealth to enterprising finan- 
ciers, who would proceed to administer the 
property so that everybody would be pros 
perous. In consequence of the dunderheaded- 
ness of Congress in pursuing its favorite 
theory that public prosperity can be brought 
about best by public exploitation, the people 
have been made to surrender an amount of 
wealth that is almost beyond calculation and 
a power trust has been built up, headed by 
J. P. Morgan, which exceeds in its ability 


to bleed the consumers any other trust that 
has ever been conceived by the thrifty pro 
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“ 


moting syndicates of Wall Street. Mr. Pin- 
chot’s speech, the Spokane dispatch says, 
was greeted with the “wildest applause” 


given any speaker of the Irrigation Congress, 
indicating that if Congress has been fast 
asleep, the country is awake.—T7 opeka Capital. 


we ow 
The “Water-power Trust” 


The so-called power trust, which is credit- 
ed with such great activities in the public 
domain section of the country, is reported to 
be a New Jersey corporation, with a capital- 
ization of over $10,000,000. 

If it should prove true that this corporation 
is operating illegally by means of “dummy” 
entries to get control of all valuable water- 
power sites situated upon public land opened 
for settlement, it would be the duty of New 
Jersey to take all legal steps to thwart these 
activities. Corporations w hich are organized 
under the laws of this state should not pass 
entirely from under its control. Corpora- 
tions are creations of the state and owe their 
personality to articles of incorporation which 
are binding upon them. When they seek to 
violate the laws of the Federal Government 
they are exceeding the powers granted in 
their charters and are violating their pledges 
to this state. However desirable it is that 
New Jersey should be hospitable to corpora- 
tions which operate chiefly in other states, 
the privilege should not be granted under 
conditions which should not leave ample con- 
trol in the hands of this state—Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Journal, August 16, 1900. 


a a 
Mr. Pinchot's Fight 


That is a game fight that Chief Forester 
Pinchot is making to protect the water-power 
of the country from being monopolized by a 
great trust. During the administration of 
President Roosevelt it became evident that 
certain powerful capitalistic interests were 
quietly planning to obtain control of the 
most eligible sites for water-power through- 
out the country, and in pursuance of that 
plan the public lands near the headwaters 
of important western rivers were being grad- 
ually passed into private hands. 

For the purpose of thwarting that, the 
President withdrew large areas of the public 
lands from entry and placed them in the 
class of forest reservations, under the law 
authorizing the conservation of natural re- 
sources. Secretary Ballinger, of the Inte- 
rior Department, has recently withdrawn a 
number of these lands so set aside, and it is 
given out that a powerful trust lobby will 
be on hand when Congress opens in Decem- 
ber to put through a law ratifying the with- 
drawal of these lands and the opening of 
them to private ownership. 

Against these things Mr. Pinchot has op- 
posed strenuous objections, as a result of 
which the relations between the Chief For- 
ester and the head of the Interior Depart- 
ment have been greatly strained. * 
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The question is a most important one, and 
a powerful fight will undoubtedly be made 
by the rich timber and public-land thieves 
of the country to discredit Mr. Pinchot and 
to show that the action of Mr. Ballinger is 
right and proper. The public lands of the 
United States have been the source of scandal 
and corruption from the beginning of the 
Republic until now; and as these lands grow 
scarcer the struggle to acquire them by means 
fair or foul—preferably foul, it seems— 
grows fiercer and more desperate. 

It will be well for the country to keep a 
sharp lookout on the efforts now being made 
to monopolize the Nation’s water-power.— 
New Orleans (La.) States, August 15, 1909. 


wow Ww 
Too Serious to Be Ignored 


Mr. Pinchot’s statement that a great water- 
power trust is being formed is too serious a 
matter to be dismissed lightly. Dismissing 
him from office would be like the Oriental 
custom of beheading the bearer of bad news 
and then refusing to believe there was any 
danger.—The Wall Street Journal, August 


16, 1909. 
mw Me 
Pinchot's Object Right 


* * * ‘Tt is certain that the policy which 
Theodore Roosevelt carried out with much 
success was inaugurated by Gifford Pinchot 
to the discomfort of public-land swindlers 
all over the West and with the approva! 
of every honest citizen throughout the 
country. 

* * * The burden of proof is upon the 
Secretary of the Interior to demonstrate that 
the established policy of the Government, as 
applied to the locality concerned, is wrong. 

There are vast areas of public lands whose 
value the Government has not had time to 
determine. Of 774,000,000 acres in the public 
domain nearly seventy per cent is still un- 
surveyed. Many of the tracts are known 
to private interests to contain enormously 
valuable deposits of minerals. Other areas 
will afford splendid opportunity for_irriga- 
tion enterprises, as to which the Govern- 
ment has a policy of its own and counter 
to which private interests occasionally run. 
Further than that, grazing and lumber 
interests in not a few parts of the Northwest 
have been deprived of pasturage and privi- 
leges that they formerly enjoyed with prac- 
tically no compensation to the public treasury. 
Finally, it is true, as the Chief Forester 
claims, that the game of grab is being 
played in desperate earnestness on the part 
of syndicates bent on corralling water-power 
locations on public lands. 

Against these forces Gifford Pinchot has 
fought the fight of the people for fully fif- 
teen years. After such a service it ought 
to take a great quantity of proof to the con- 
trary to change popular confidence in him 
as a faithful and fearless custodian of the 
national forests. * * * Secretary Ballinger 
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by adhering to a narrow interpretation of 
the law seems in effect to speak for local 
interests and for private parties, in con- 
trast with the national interest represented 
in a policy of conservation and careful valu- 
ation of resources before the people, through 
the Government, should part with this por- 
tion of their national heritage. 

There is apparently no need of haste in 
alienating public property to private owner 
ship under the circumstances. In the ad- 
ministration of its forest reservations the 
policy of the past has proved eminently sat- 
isfactory as a matter of public housekeeping. 
No amount of pressure or intimidation, no 
matter who its spokesman may be, should 
cause the Government custodians of the pub- 
lic forests to abate one jot or tittle from the 
strict spirit of ‘the established policy to dis- 
pose of the public lands only so fast as 
the development of the communities ‘in which 
they are located may really justify. If the 
law has really been strained to establish 
the policy, then the law should immediately 
be amended to give the proper author'ties 
full power to protect the public interest. Mr. 
Pinchot, in his aims at least, should have 
unqualified support—The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, August 14, 1909. 

ww ow 


Congress Should Investigate 


It appears that to the water-power issue 
Secretary Ballinger has added another by his 
declaration of hostility to further irrigation 
schemes in the West, a fact that has greatly 
stirred the people of that section, because it 
is generally recognized that the development 
of the arid lands will result in  enor- 
mous benefit to the whole country. Moreover, 
the present controversy has resulted in the 
airing of questionable if not scandalous coal- 
land transactions in Alaska, and it is quite 
certain that the enemies of Mr. Ballinger. 
will cause all the facts in connection with 
these transactions to be uncovered by a con- 
gressional investigation. 

It is alleged that these lands contain coal 
to the value of $250,000,000 and that the Mor- 
gan-Guggenheim interests are seeking to get 
their grip on the properties which are re- 
garded as almost indispensable for the wel- 
fare of the Northwest. However, it is evi- 
dent that the Ballinger-Pinchot dispute which 
started over the water-power sites has grown 
to larger and more serious proportions, in- 
volving the whole policy of conservation 
which the Roosevelt administration did so 
much to promote. ‘ : 

It is obvious that President Taft should 
at once inquire thoroughly into this matter. 
—New Orleans (La.) States, August 16, 


1909. 
wo 
The Law and the Spirit 


Secretary Ballinger’s declaration that he 
wants everything done according to law and 
not personal caprice sounds well enough, 
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but scarcely defines the situation. There is 
no charge that the law has been violated in 
the past. The real point at issue is whether 
the law shall be administered in a spirit of 
harmony with the principle of conservation 
of our resources and of retaining for the peo- 
ple as much as possible of the value of the 
public lands and their contents or in a spirit 
of getting into private hands all such lands 
and resources as speedily as possible, in the 
supposed interest of “business” and of 
“building up the country.” 

Pinchot represents the conservation prin- 
ciple and Ballinger the “use it all now” prin- 
ciple. The law is the same for both, but it 
makes a great deal of difference which spirit 
controls its admi nistration. Secretary Bal- 
linger is a western man, a man of the ex- 
treme West, where the people are obsessed 
with the idea of quick growth of cities and 
exploitation of resources. Anything that in- 
terferes with cutting down the forests, dig- 
ging out the metals, bringing new lands 
under cultivation or the rapid growth of 
business, is anathema in the home of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Genuine conserva- 
tion of the country’s resources prevents 
them from falling into the hands of those 
who would exploit them for personal gain 
and, while incidentally making “business 
good,” would make the people pay roundly 
for what had once belonged to them. 

President Taft will be called to take a 
stand in this matter.—St. Louis (Mo.) Star, 
August 17, 1909. 
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Waterways Commission in Berlin 


Aug.21.—The Congressional Water- 
ways Commission arrived here last Tuesday 
and has had a husy week. The members 
include Senators Burton, Gallinger, and 
Simmons, and _ Representatives Wanger, 
Stevens, Alexander, and Sparkman. The 
commissioners have firmly declined all invi- 
tations to social festivities, and have been 
putting in most of their time visiting the 
waterways near Berlin and grappling with 
the statistical materials which the German 
authorities have been sending to their hotel 
by the bale. 

Senator Burton has had conferences with 
the Prussian public works department. The 
commissioners left tonight for Dresden to 
take a boat down the Elbe—Washington 
Post, August 22, 1909. 


we 


Conservation Congress in Seattle 


Berlin, 


The first National Conservation Congress 
of the United States, to be held in the audi- 
torium of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion on August 26, 27, 28, 1909, promises 
to be the largest and most enthusiastic gath- 
ering of prominent men ever held on the 
Pacific coast. * * The indications are 


that many thousand people will congregate 
on the grounds of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 


AND NOTES 
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Exposition to discuss the principles of con- 
servation. 

Sixty-four universities and other educa- 
tional institutions will be represented. Four 
governors, the members of forty state con- 
servation commissions, and the Governor of 
Hawaii and his commission are expected. 
The churches will be represented by twenty- 
two bishops and other prominent church- 
men, and in consideration of that fact a 
special religious day will be observed for 
considering the subject of conservation. The 
commercial organizations from Maine to 
California have accepted the invitation and 
will send delegates of prominence. Presi- 
dent Taft is expected to speak. 

Other well-known men, some of whom have 
formally accepted the invitation to address 
the Congress, are: Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer, 
of the Hawaiian Conservation Commission; 
Gov. W. T. Freer, of Hawaii; Mr. G'fford 
Pinchot, United States Forester and Chair- 
man of Joint Committee on Conservation; 
Gov. M. E. Hay, Washington; Mr. William 
L. Finley, of the National Audubon Societies; 
Prof. John Craig, of Cornell University; 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, of the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York; Prof. 
L. R. Higgins, of Tacoma, representing Occi- 
dental College, of Los Angeles; Anson 
Smythe Burwell, of Seattle, representing 
Oberlin College; David R. Sanderson. of 
Vancouver, B. C., representing the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, of Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Senator G. W. Chamberlain, of Oregon; 
J. N. Teal, of the Oregon state conservation 
commission; W. K. Kavanaugh and W. F. 
Saunders, of St. Louis; Senators Joseph H. 
Dixon and Paris Gibson, of Montana; 
ex-Gov. George C. Pardee, of California; 
Hon. James R. Garfield, and George H. Max- 
well, of irrigation fame; Senator Reed Smoot, 
of Utah, and C. Shaw, of the Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

There will be nine sessions of the Con- 
gress and a special religious service, con- 
ducted by visiting churchmen on the Sun- 
day following the Congress. At that meet- 
ing definite plans will be put in motion for 
the conservation of natural resources of land 
and water. 

Special delegates will be appointed to at- 
tend the International Conservation Confer- 
ence at The Hague, Holland, where an 
organization will be formed for the pur- 
pose of conserving the natural resources of 
the world——Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle, 
August 13, 1909. 
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The Forest Conference 


The Forest Conference under the direction 
of the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests at Bretton Woods on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of last 
week brought together a distinguished com- 
pany. Governor Rollins presided and Gov- 
ernor Jordan was there. The state foresters 
of Vermont, New York, New Jersey, and 
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Maryland took part, in addition to the new 
state forester in New Hampshire, Mr. E. G 
Hirst. 

Mr. Robert P. Bass, president of the state 
forestry commission, explained the new for- 
estry law passed by the legislature last win- 
ter. He urged that citizens throughout the 
state take an interest in the selection of 
the proper person for town forest fire 
warden. * 

The illustrated address on forest conditions 
in New York State and abroad given by 
Commissioner Whipple, of New York State, 
pointed out that, with the diminishing supply 
of timber in the country at large, and the 
rapidly increasing population, tree planting 
on a large scale is becoming a matter of the 
utmost importance. 

Dr. John H. Finley, president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and a close 
personal friend of the late Grover Cleve- 
land, spoke of the Cleveland Memorial Road 
in Tamworth. Mrs. Grover Cleveland was 
present. 

There were other equally interesting ad- 
dresses. George H. Maxwell, of Chicago, 
spoke of forest conditions in the West and 
said that New Hampshire should not give 
up her struggle to secure a national forest 
in the White Mountains, because the prin- 
ciple of Federal control of forests at the 
head of interstate streams is essential to the 
well being of the country at large. 

Mr. Allen Hollis, of Concord, stated the 
difficulties in passing a law to improve the 
taxation of forests, and said that the proper 
method, if it could be established by legis- 
lation, even though it required a change in 
the Constitution, is to tax the lands only 
annually and the forest crop once when it 
is felled. 

The forester of the society, Mr. Philip W 
Ayres, presented a series of lantern pictures 
showing the beauty of the forests on the 
mountains and their complete destruction 
from lack of better state laws. He urged 
the acquisition of forest lands by the state 
and by the towns.—Claremont (N.H.) Eagle, 
August 14, 1909. 


A Field Meeting of the Vermont Forestry 


Association 


Following the New Hampshire meeting at 
Bretton Woods, officers of the Vermont For- 
estry Association conducted a delightful and 
profitable forestry excursion to the Billings 


estate at Woodstock, Vt., where forestry 
has been practised for twenty years. The 
party included the several state foresters and 
about forty members of the Vermont asso- 
ciation. The Billings estate is one of the 
most beautiful in this country. Situated in 
one of the most charming parts of the Green 
Mountains, its management has shown a 
fidelity to nature and an adaptation of land- 
scape effects to natural conditions not sur- 
passed by the famous Smiley estate in Cali- 
fornia. The meeting was arranged by Mr. 
Austin F. Hawes, state forester of Vermont, 
and conducted by Mr. George Aiken, super- 
intendent of the estate, who is also secretary 
of the state board of agriculture. To him 
the progress of the forest movement in Ver 

mont is chiefly due. 

There were visits to the plantations of 
white pine, in rows six feet apart each wavy 
and of Norway spruce, thirty-two years old, 
the thinnings of which are now used to make 
paper pulp of a fine quality. Indeed, it is 
due to the success of this plantation of 
Norway spruce that the International Paper 
Company has established a nursery for the 
propagation of seedlings of this species, in 
order to secure a future supply of spruce 
for pulp at some of its great mills. This 
is practical forestry. The visitors were con- 
veyed over the entire estate, through mag- 
n:ficent forests, properly thinned years ago; 
over roads kept in best condition. The 
plantations of European larch, sixteen years 
old, on a sandy, unprofitable hillside, at- 
tracted much attention, but it was Mr. Aiken’s 
view that white pine on the same ground 
would have been more profitable. 

After luncheon there were addresses by 
the state foresters, Mr. Besley, of Maryland; 
Mr. Gaskill, of New Jersey: Mr. Hirst, of 
New Hampshire, and Mr. Pettis, of New 
York. With cordial thanks to Mr. Aiken, the 
visitors departed. It is through such asso- 
ciations that the cause of forest protection 
gains its best headway. 


Disastrous Fire in Maine Forest 


Biddeford, Me. Aug. 13.—More_ than 
$100,000 damage has been done here in the 
last twenty-four hours in the most disastrous 
forest fire in this section of Maine in years. 
Already timber covering more than a mile 
square has been destroyed and though the 
fire is temporarily checked, it is feared that 
a shift in the wind will more than double 
the damage. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 
The office of CONSERVATION desires a few copies of the following numbers: 
Vol. V, No. 5; Vol. VI, No. 6; Vol. VII. Nos. 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12: Vol. XI, No. 


For these it will pay twenty cents each. 
by advising this office. 


Any having available copies will ait 
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Timber and Coal 
Lands for Sale 


7,100 acres in North Carolina 
9,000 acres in Tennessee 
24,000 acres in Tennessee 
51,000 acres in Tennessee 
23,000 acres in Georgia 
50,000 acres in Mississippi 
13,000 acres in West Virginia 
25,000 acres in Virginia 

Many other tracts 

Titles good 


Pnices reasonable 
Tell us what you want 


TRI-STATE INVESTMENT & 
SECURITY CO. 


Union Trust Building 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 











PLANE SURVEYING 
Tracy 
Pocket Manual. 


16mo, Xxvii 
line cuts. 


A Text-book and 
School of Yale University. 
+ 792 pages, illustrated with 
Morocco, $3.00 net. 


EXERCISES IN SURVEY- 
ING FOR FIELD WORK 
AND OFFICE WORK 
Tracy 

With Questions for Discussion. Intend- 
ed for Use in Connection with the Author’s 


Book, ‘‘Plane Surveying.’’ I2mo, xiv + 
169 pages. Morocco, $1.00 net. 


THE DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF 
DAMS 


Wegmann 
4to, Cloth, $6.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 




















The Campion McClellan Co, 


Incorporated 
ENGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION 
POWER, INDUSTRIAL, RAILWAY 
90 West Street s 4 , New York 
1003 Bailey Building P) Philadelphia 














For a space this size the cost is 
small and the field is large. Try us. 
Conservation, Washington, D. C. 





Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry 


WANTED—Two foresters with field experience. 
Minimum salary, $1,600. Travel expenses al- 
lowed, also liberal leave privileges. 


At least seven months’ interesting field work 
per year. 

For information concerning travel allowance to Manila, 
Civil Service rules, health conditions; in fact ate informa- 
tion in regard to the Islands, apply to the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, D.C. 


A Wonderful 
Automatic Pump 


Supplying water for country homes is now an 

easy matter, and thé expense is not very great. 

If there’s a stream or spring on your land 
install 


NIAGARA 
Hydraulic Ram 


va and it will pump the water 
Hi just where you wantit. Bet- 












ter than a windmill or gaso- 
line engine, because it doesn’t 
get out of order and requires 
no attention. Writefor book- 
let Bandestimate. Wef! 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Ce., 


140 Nassau St., New York 
Factory, Chester Pa 








Orchids Orchids 


We are specialists in Orchids, we collect, im- 
port, grow, sell, and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also special 
lists of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER @ HURRELL 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Orchid Growers 
and Importers 
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] 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Ce nen 
| 
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TIMBER INVESTMENT Beautiful Country Home 


Best small tract hardwoods - Western North | Ninety-seven acres located southwest of North Wales on 
Carolina — Price $5,500; will double in three/ walnut Street % mile from the Station. The improvements 
years. Near new railroad. Yield, title, and | consist ofa finestone mansion, and a large tenant house 
location guaranteed | built of stone. Large stone and frame barn, and all outbuild- 


be spring and spring jot ram yp aon water tothe 
. | house and barn, Fine stream of water flows through the 
C. A. DEVINE, Franklin, N. C. | farm. Fine meadow pasture. All buildings and fences are 
| inorder. All crops, stock and implements go with the farm. 

sii acai Price of this splendid farm is only $23,000. 


VIRGINIA Thisis one of the finest farms in this section of the coun- 
° | try, and cost the owner more than the price asked. 


| WM. J. WEATON 
TWO TI MBER BA RGAINS | Farm and Timber Lands Mortgages Negotiated 


Estates Managed 














No. 465.-.—14,000 acres, iron and timber land, in Bath 


and Rockbridge Counties, Va. Second-growth timber, some 
merchantable; land lies well and is good grazing land for 49 North Thirteenth Street 
sheep orcattle. $1.25 per acre. | PHILADELPHIA 


No. 46.—41,576 acres in Bath, Highland and Augusta 
Counties, Va. Best virgin tract of white oak now stand- Shou os BS pee NS a A Caer 
ing in Virginia. All easy logging proposition, 10 to 12 
miles from C. & O. Ry. Road would have a water grade on BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Mill Creek—all easy grades. 160,000,000 feet saw timber, | 

75 per cent. of which ts white oak of finest quality, be- 


peaches ay heagbaog other timber. Owner would consider | BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


; : , 

Prospective Investors, Look This Over: | Offers the last opportunity for investors to secure 

J. W. Guinn, Goshen, Virginia | stumpage at a moderate cost. Values are bound to 
Timber Lands, Farms and Summer Resorts | quadruple in the next three to five years. 

j | Those who have made fortunes in timber, 
have invested where the lumber and timber in- 
a ee dustry has been in its infancy. Such a condition 
| exists in British Columbia to-day. 

















FOR SALE | Buying at present prices and holding a few years 
800 acres, Loudoun County blue-grass farm, five | will make YOU a fortune. 
minutes walk a, _— — aA ses 2 Investments from $10,000 to $1,000,000. 
. rn improve- ee a 
nN gg Mong beat, dinte reef. Cost, $18,000 to || Correspondence solicited from bona fide inves- 
build. the other house has 8 rooms, porehes, and | tors ONLY. 


fine barns and out-buildings, all = =. _— | 

tion. Price. $45.000. No. 2—3 acres. enuine 

lime-Stone blue-grass land. Which is the old home W. * KEATE 

of Admiral Chilton, who was one of the a of 

the U. S. Navy. It has a nice house o rooms, ® 

and all kinds of out-buildiags in first-class condi | 441 Seymour Street Vancouver, B, C. 

tion. all nicely fenced. The water supply is never 

failing. This farm has been pronounced by the | 

U. S. Government as the best agricultural land in | 

the state for blue-grass and grain. Price $21,000 

Terms, to suit purchaser. | 
Bulletin sent on application. | OKLAHOMA 


J. W. BAUCKMAN & SON a 
Real Estate Brokers Herndon, Va OKLAHOMA REAL ESTATE 


Reference, Bank of Nova Scotia, Vancouver, B, C. 

















Farm lands, ofl lands, coal lands. 2,000 acres 





tested coal lands, with 6 to 8 million ft. pine 
Summer homes, hunting preserves, and farms, in Old and oak virgin timber, $45 per acre. 

Virginia. Write, 
Town and city property. Write for wants 


W. E. LAWSON 


Hampton, Va. 


Porum Realty Co., Porum, Okla. 








VIRGINIA INVESTMENTS 


J. NELSON GARNETT, Real Estate and Loan Agent, CULPEPER, VA. 
50 to 100 Per Cent. Investments a Possibility 


Choicest homes, investmerts of every description in Northern or Piedmont Virginia, the garden spot 
of the world, and the booming Southland, within sixty miles of Washington. 
Write for property list and other information. 
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To the Members: 


Your Board of Directors conclude 
their last annual report with the fol- 
lowing: 


“Inland navigation, deeper waterways, water powers, and eco- 
nomical manufacturing therewith, floods, soils, irrigation, drain- 
age and the public health, as shown in detail by one of our fold- 
ers, are all fundamentally dependent upon and related to 
Forestry. This larger field of conservation and utilization of all 
our natural resources plainly places upon our Association duties 
which should be heartily assumed, and diligently discharged. 

“Tn closing, it should be said that, in comparison with the work 
remaining to be done, the work already accomplished by all the 
forestry forces combined is slight. Destruction of resources pro- 
ceeds without abatement. Sentiment now developing should be 
intensified, and focused upon local, state and national govern- 
ments, that legislation and administration may accomplish the 
ends without which all our efforts are vain. 

“The American Forestry Association is a leading agency for 
general propaganda in this field. Its efforts are strictly limited 
by its means. Where it receives hundreds, it should receive 
thousands of dollars for the prosecution of the great work be- 
fore it. For this arm of power it looks to its members. Their 
dues are practically its only resource. Each member may, how- 


ever, enlist other members, and by so doing, render to his coun- 


try a patriotic economic service of great value.” 


Use blank on the following page and enlist another member 
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Join the American Forestry Association 


Filling and mailing the enclosed form: | 
es J ( Annual q ; 
I hereby signify my desire to become a meen Sustaining of the ‘American 
Life 


Forestry Association. 
Very truly yours, 


ae Ga OS ee ee 


DUES: 


I. Annual: For Annual Members, $2. II. Total, with exemption from all furtoer payments: 
For Sustaining Members, $25. For Life Members, $100. 
For Patrons, $1,010. 
Draw check to the order of the American Forestry Association 


Membership coincides with the calendar year 





Nominations for Membership 


The activities of the National Office of the American Forestrv Association are 
limited chiefly by its resources. These are derived almost wholly fron: its members in 
the form of dues. Every member is urged to aid in increasing the membership. 
Kindly fill out the enclosed blank form, lengthening the list, where p ssible, by 
attaching and filling blank sheet. The list should then be sent to 


Otto LUEBKERT 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


I hereby nominate the following persons for membership in The American For- 
estry Association: 


Name Address 
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HENICAN PECANDKAS: 


(REGISTERED IN US. PATENT OFFICE) 


ae stt EVERY Hoy 
WASHING TON.D.C. 


1203-5 G STREET 





We will send you a two-pound box of our Bon Bons, Chocolates 
and French Fruits, ‘the finest in the world,” all charges pre- 
paid, for one dollar aud fifty cents. We will seud you a box of 
MEXICAN 
(nearly 2 pounds) anywhere in the world, all charges§prepaid, 
for a dollar bill mailed at our risk. 


BROWNLEY'S, Dept. K.1203-5G St. Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


send tor Var New Booklet—It’s Free 






PBCAN=OKAS CARDY | 












Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


No Attention — No 
Expense—Runs Contin- 
uously. 

Comme Homes—Formal Gardens— 


Farms— Town Plants — Irrigation— 


Railroad Tanks — Dairies—Etc. 


7,000 in operation. 80% efficiency devel- 
oped. Catalogue and estimate Free. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2172 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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Address 


MECHANICAL BRAINS 


ERROR PROO! 


GEM ADDING MACHINE. 


OT AN EXPERIMENT. OVER 20,000 IN USE 
THE GEM HAs AN AUTOMATIC CARRIER AND A RESETTING DE VICE THAT 
CLEARS THE DIALS TO ZERO. AL 

S THE WORK AS GOOD 4S 4NY MACHINE AT ANY PRICE. TWO YEAR GU a ANTEE. 


Cc VV. GASCHER 


AUTOMATIC ADDINO MACHINE CO. 
319 BROADWAY, 


USE YOUR BRAINS FOR SOMETHING BETTER- 










Fitial at @©ur &: 


KJ2ZCMSE- 


COLLAPSIBLE HOLDER AND VISIBLE TO 


— YORK, N.Y. 





The World’s Greatest Poultry Paper 


THE FEATHER 


Only 50 Cents a Year 
THE FEATHER'S LIBRARY 


1. DISEASES OF POULTRY. By D. E. Salmon, 
vf: aM. Fully illustrated. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1, 
2. THE FEATHER’S UP-TO-DATE POULTRY 
HOUSE. Paper, 25 cents 
No. 3. THE AMERICAN FANCIER’S POULTRY BOOK. 
Profusely illustrated. By Geo. E. Howard. fTaper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1. 
No. 4. PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Colored illustrations. By 
T. F. McGrew. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
No. 5. WYANDOTTES. Colored illustrations. By T. F. 
McGrew. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
No. 6. POCKET-MONEY POULTRY. 
Norys. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


By Myra V. 


No. 7. THE EGG QUESTION SOLVED. By T. F. 
McGrew. Paper, 25 cents: cloth, 50 cents. 

No. 8. HOW TO GROW CHICKS. By T. F. McGrew. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


No. 9. THE HOMING PIGEON. 
25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

No. 10. THE FEATHER’S PRACTICAL PIGEON 
BOOK. By J. C. Long. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
MONEY IN SQUABS. Profusely illustrated. 
By J. C. Long and G. H. Brinton. Paper, 50 cents; 


No. 12. THE FEATHER’S PRACTICAL SQUAB BOOK. 
By W. E. Rice. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, . 

No. 13. PERFECTED POULTRY OF AMERICA. By 
T. F. McGrew and Geo. E. Howard. Illustrated by Louis 
P. Graham. Cloth. $2.50. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Our latest book, THE PERFECTED POULTRY OF 
AMERICA, and THE FEATHER for one year for the price 
of the book alone, $2.50. 


THE HOWARD PUBLISHING CO. 
714 Twelfth Street Northwest Washington, D. C. 


Illustrated. Paper, 








TREES FOR FORESTRY 
PLANTING 


Catalpa Speciosa, Black, Locust, European 
Larch, Sugar or Hard Maple, American Beech, 
White Birch, Red Uak, American Linden, White 
Elm, American Sweet Chestnut, Black Walnut; 
also SEEDS of above varieties. 


EVERGREENS 


White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, White, Norway, Doug- 
las, and Red Spruce, $3.00 to $10.00 per 1,000. 
We also carry a large assortment of EVER- 
GREEN Tree Seeds, both native and foreign. 


Many Millions to Offer 


We make a specialty of growing EVER- 
GREENS and DECIDUOUS tree seedlings in 
immense quantities for reforestation purposes. 
Our list includes all valuable native species, at 
lowest possible prices. Our new Catalog describes 
each variety and gives much valuable information 
about care and culture. 

All applicants for Catalog mentioning this Mag- 
azine will receive free of charge a booklet en- 
titled ‘“‘Catalpa Growing for Profit,’’ by D. Hill. 


D. HILL 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 
BOX 305 DUNDEE, ILL. 


Hill’s trees have been famous for over half a 
century. 
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JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL VICTOR THRANE 


ARE 


Interested in Southern 
or Pacific Coast Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, giving average TOP 
and BUTT diameters, average lengths and number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous dis- 
tricts, showing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR OWN engineer’s 
report showing locations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads. 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
to convince you whether the tract is what you ¥ want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in tha 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PACIFIC COAST. Also a few going mill 
operations with ample timber supplies in South Carolina and Mississippi. 

We furnish detailed reports of amount of STUMPAGE on each 21-2- 5- or 10-acre 
subdivision of each forty. 

We employ expert PACIFIC COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on West- 
ern Timber. 

We offer HIGH CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands 
for sale. era 

We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 

















608 Hennen Building 828 Chamber of Commerce 507 Lumber Exchange 1215 Old Colony 


New Orleans _ Portland, Ore. — Seattle Chicago 


@B0. EB. HOWARD PEESS, WASHINGTON 








